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^^introduction 



In groMfing numbers, people are actively lookino fqr ways to 
iipprove schools and to get Involved in making tTte decisions 
that shape school changers.' * t 

For the past ^ight vears, the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory has worked on developing an approaph* thbt brings 
citizens end educetoni together to solve icl^ proMenrt and 
plait educational imprdvement. The approach is called the 
SchooKcmmuQity i^QPMss.. Sinpe 196d, several communities 
in Alaska* Washington; Oregoi\ and Utah have used this 
process to start s kindergarten/improve vocatipnaLPfferings^ 
create an adult educatidn program dnd cohstruct two new ^ 
' schools, V * ^ 

The School-Community Process also fosters a three-way 
partnership am6ng local, regionaf and state education 
agendtes, each with an essential role. ^ 

At the local lev^el a representative school-community grouf>i 
made up of citizens, educatdrs, and^tudents, work coopdrativeiy 
with the school staff and board In planning and implementing 
needed educational inprovements/ 

The efforts are reinforced by the regional education agency 
which provides the servfces of process facilitators to assist 
Jocill groups in their planning and implementation activities. 

State agencieSi such as state departments of education or 
colleges add to the total effort by providing traijning fob^* 
process facilitators and support for local district change. 

A series of papers have been prepared especially f6r state 
and regional educfition egency staff. These papers provide 
b^d^ound information about the process and describe ways 
/n which state and regional agehcies can initiate and support 
the process. An annqtated list of the papers In^two grou]5S ^ 
follows. ^ > 



FINDING OUT MORE ABOUT THE SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PflOCESS / 

. i > • , . . ■ •■ 

These papers provide background information about the Schook 
* Community Process. Experienced consyltants are available from 
the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory to help agencies 
further explore the process and to plan a tailor-made program. 

MAKING SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS WORK V 

By Janice Druian ■ S .. 

• • • ' 

Describes how the Schoo/^Community Process works ' , 
at the local level* 
t ^ 

• 

BUILDING THE CASE FOR A SUPPORT NETWORK 

By Robert G. Green 

Describes what state and regionBI education agencies^ 
can da^to support the School^Community Process. 

ALTERNATIVE WAYS TO ORGANIZE A SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PROJECT 

By Diane Jones . 

Illustrates three ways in which the major elements 

of the School^Commynity Process have been organized 

for particular projects. ' ^ 



ESTIMATED COSTS FOR PROJECT ELEMENTS 
By Diane Jones 

Indicates a range of costs for each project elements- 
state, regional and local agencies select which 
elerinents to include in a" project and may share the 
costs. ^ 

BUILDING A SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIP: 
WHAT HAPPENED IN SAN JUAN t 

By Carleen Matthews and Dianie Jones 

Highlights how a school district in southeastern 
Utah and the state education agency became 
involved in and implemented a schoohcdmmunity 
prqject. 



CITIZENS AND EDUCATORS WORKING TOGETHER: 
WHERE DO YOU STAND? 

By Oiane Jones 

A self '-administered survey with questions that 
focus on notions about public involvement in 
educational decision making and related agency 
support. 
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USING THE SCHOOI^^^OIW 

The fol lowing papers provl()e information for^lanning and implementing ' ^ 

Senoy activities that support the School-Community Process. The 
pers are designed to Ise used in conjunction with consultaht an^ 
' training services provided by the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory. 

AN AfftlOACH TO PLANNING SCIWa-COMMUNin SERVICES 
By Carolyn Hunter ' • 

AddnssBS tha prB/iminhry p fanning that occurs after 
a schoohcommunity projebt has been genefated but ' ^ 
betttre resources for imp(ementation> have been af heated., 

SELECTING A PROCESS FACILITATOR 
By Diane Jones . ■ 

'Provides a brijef daseription of the role of a process 
facilitator and (salifications to consider when hiring 
a process facilitator. . ^ 

SUPPORTING AND gJiDING PROCESS FACILITATORS 
By Diane Jones . . 

Discusses ways an agency staff member can help 
process f9cilitatara-0an and tarry Out ttieir work. 

SHARINQ^NFOfMATION ^ 
'By Carteerr Matthews ^ . . "Nv 

' * * J* 

Examines why a when, and how to share infomatior/ 
among participants in a sfhoohcommw 'ty projecff 

-« * 

FACTORS QF ^CCESSFUL IMPLEMENTATION 

By Carleen Matthews 

** 

Presents some Jmp/icat ions of recent research 
with regard to introducing and si^zi^:n:np innovations. 

PROJECT CONTINUATION 

By Carleen Matthews 

Describes some of the important factors that affect 
whether or not an innovation bontinues er is expanded. 

EVALUATION: QUESTIONS FOR CONTINUOUS PLANNING 
AND ASSESSMENT^ 

By Diane Jones 

Presents sample questions that can he used as a basis 
of evaluating a school^community project. 
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Project Gontinuatic 



In an educational service district 
office, we overheard a conversation 
between the coordinator of the School-- 
Community Process and a consultant 
from the Rural Education Program. 

am worried about our process facil- 
itators/' thie coordinator said. ^'^They 
are working overtime — during the day 
th/ey plan and train, and during evenings 
they facilitate their school-community 
groups." 

» 

"J know! The school -community groups 
are beginning their needs assessment, 
ahd that's a heavy time in the process." 

"Now our agency wants them to facilitate 
, community goals- planning workshops in 
all the districts in our region .J' 

"How do you assess the, problem?" asked 
the consultant. 

If 

"On the one hand, I don't want them 
spread too thin," replied the coozdina- 
tor. "But then a^ain, J want this 
project to expand next year into other 
school districts . We're on a biennial 
budget, and right now the agency is 
deciding whether to fund all the process 
facilitatprs in the next round." 

"So you feel a double bind? If they 
accept the requests to do these new 
workshops, they may not be able to keep 
up with their present work. But if they 
refuse, then other districts may not see 
how the Sclyiol -Community Process can 
benefit them." 

"Exactly J And this agency may not 
plan for the bucks to carry this 
work on in the future J' 



Copyright (fi) 1976 by the Northwest Reuional 
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As the School -Coranunity Process gets unde^ay, the coordinator and 
process facilitators may find themselves facing conflict between the demands 
of current work and the rail of^"* future prospects/ Conflicts between the 
needs of the jpro^ct and future services ^of the larger agency of which it 
is a part rntTst be acknowledged and steps t2dcen to work tjhem out. The l9ng- 
tezm continuation of 'the School-Coinrouiiity Process is then more likely. 

Project continuation r ise*# the survival and expamsipn bf a project's 
operations and influence, is difficult amid funding uncertainties # spiraling 
inflation, and changing. educaU:ional priorities. Some people consider a 
project "continued** wheh the sponsoring agency decidi^s to ceurry on with the 
original' goals and treatment. However, field experience of the Rural Bdi^ca-^ 
tion Program and the findings of educational research Teftd us to believe 
that project continuation*^ is not always such a straightforward matter, nor 
doe^s it ^lw£ys result from formal agency decisions . r 

Rather than simply, a yes or no decision to pontinue supporting the^ 
School-Community Pj^pce^s with agency^, funds, we've ''found that project con- 
tinuation occurs when portions of the process become part of the ongoing 
activities of an agency. I^is happens* best when the project; .and the spon- ' 
soring agency mr dually influence each other and^ become interdependent. 

' This interdependences between project and sponsoring agency has been a 
vital concern to the Rural Education J^rogram. As we've looked at, our suc- 
cesses and failures in the field,, we have found that some factors kept 
recurring and were noticeably present in School-Coimnunity Proce&s projects 
that continued* In projects where these factors ^were weeUc or laclting, there 
was difficulty in achieving edntintiation. ^ . 

vWe*v6'' treated these factors as "principles of interdependence," and 
five them which seem especially important are ownership, skill taraining, 
recognition of the uniqueness of each situation, representative paurticipa- 
tion, and neutrality. 1 



Ownership 



' The principle which seems to be most vital for successful involvement 
of an agency in a School-Community Process project, and therefore important 
for project, con tinuatio/i, is th4t of ownership. As activities '^f the ^ 
School-Community Process, unfold, people in the agency begin to see many 
project practices that help them do their work better. SeeiYig the project 
in this lights they begin to invest energy and commitment in maintaining 
it. For the coprdinator and others .^rectly involved, this phencwnenon 
melans that they no longer control the project and its practices: the pro- 
gram now belongs to all the people who aff^^tt it or are affected by it. 

/. ' \)' 

In a training session, a project coordinator and two process facili- ' 
tatOTs were worried about the way the school-coimunity group (SCG) 
decided to respond- to their needs assessment data. Some survey re^ 
turns indicated that conmuzwty citizens were interested in having^more 
vocational courses offered in school. A relatively equal number of 
survey returns indipated that citizens wanted a new pliyground for 
an elementary school. 



'The ^oofrdinatoz^and a process fac^ .ltdtor 'felt that expanding the 
school curriculum .to add vocational courses would fit nicely wijth 
a recent curriculum priority set by the regional education agency. 
However, the second process facilitator Reminded the team that no, 
prafiMure of intervention should- interfere with the school-cotmunity 
group's choices. Without the W owning their choice there would 
be less likelihood that: they would support/the project. 



Skill Training ^' ^ 

The second principle which seems %i.e6 to the continuation o^ a project 
is clostf^y related to the first, ^it holds' that members of the participating 
organizations need orrentation, sometimes even training, to understand and 
participafe in project practices/ Orientatj.c5n and training are most suc- 
cessful when they show how project practidee, relate to their ongoing work. 
The cpnsultant or project member who "provides orientation and training to 
P^^^ormel needs several skills, including i awareness of sound problem- 
solving processes', well-developed ccumunication skills, training and con- . 
sultation skills which are practical aiifd subtle in nature, and visible 
leadership . • ■ * ^ — 

One agency^ found that its curriculum spbciaiists nrho normaJiy offered 
.technical assistance to local school districts, were unfamiliar with 
the role, functions, and unique processes of- school-comiunity gioups,- 
* Brief training sessions oriented the kpebialis€s to 'the 'natu re o^/che 
School -Coimnunity Process, described the uiiigufe requests for technicsil 
^ assistance that might come from local schools-community groups , and 
K^offerhd practice in the consulting skills that best' facilitate school-^ 
communihy group work, As^ result of using these socialists, trained 
in this way, the local school'-conminity group was more satisfied with . 
' their own final report to" the shhool board. 

Uniqueness of Eadh Situation 

/ 1 ' , - - 

The thi^ principle which seems to sup^rt project continuation is that 
the uniqueness of each 8ituati(Ai'must be acknowledged. This point seems 
self-evident M but its ramifi itions are not. Each agencv* project, and 
person is a unique ccanbination of resoiirces, needs, awarenesses, and' limi- 
tations, an4 only the people in the situation itself know what the combina- 
tion is. Vfhen site organization people first hear about the ^ new project, 
they often 6xpr«ss something like: "That sounds like a good idea, but I 
doa't think it will work here unless we. change it around some." Such a 
statement do<;sn't provide a terribly clear plan, but the wise project member 
will recognize the clue and pursue the point, hunting for validation and 
details from others. Often it turns out that some »aec is ion-making norm or 
organizational policy of which people are only partially aware underlies 
•the uneasiness. To ignore or vfblate the circumstances of the agency is to 
ensure that the project will not succeed. 
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One large ^^gency discovered that a cross^unit work group which had 

been -assigned a school-^commiinity j>roject had difficuity fccu^ng 

on the needs of the local site amidst all its other responsipTH^ies 

and interests • ^ After thi9 experience, members of the group advocated 

that in the \future, similar 'projects might fare better if there was 

clear accountability on.th^ part of one agency unii to support hhe > 

project. 

In another smaller agency, however, the organization noted that 
keeping the SchooT^Cotmunity Process in the domain of just one / 
unit prevented other interested staff members from actively par-* 
ticipating. Ultimately, cl^se left ou|s became critical of the 
projects ^ . 

It in the uniqueness of each situation whit:h best detezinlnes the course 
of action. • i ^ ' 



Representatl\« Participatlorr ^ 

A fourth principle associated with project continuation is thit of 
^representative participation. When people from all participating organi- 
zations are. aware and involved, project continuation is«more likely. ' One 
vital reason for this is that wide representation enhances comnunicat'ions^ 
more than any planned "P.R." program. Each has contributions to make 
to the program which can greatly enhance Its success and its continuing 
jrelevance^r X If a project is perceived as one which is widely accepted/ and 
is congruent with other priorities, it has high probability of being 
CQnti-nued. ^ ^ 

In one site, the temporary school ^community group was keenly e^ware 
gf divisioh irt their community between Indian and Aijglo members* 
Many group memberr were fearful of brini:,?>tg representatives of 
different coimuni ty subgroups togett^r. As the School ^Community 
Process uhfolded,^ however, a wide representation of viewpoints 
, was found in the school ^community groups. Conflict resolution 
processes were introduced when needed and the pilot school^ 
community^ project was completed, with the following outcomes: 

e 0 A\lawsuit initiated by the Indian^community against the local 
school districts before the School -Cormunity Process was 
begun, was dropped during the School^Community Process. 

m ' A needs assessment revealed that Anglos and Indians shared ^ 

the^vlew that education would be improved in this district 

by building two new schools for refhote^ Navajo areas. 

« 

The communities where schqol-cotmunity groups were active passed 
bond elections that nonschool^coi^unity groUp areas rejeated* 

# After a tryout of the school -^Community Process^ three more com- 
munities wanted school-cormunity groups, and initiated them by 
paying for process facilitators out of their own budget:^, 
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Neuti-ality 



The fifth and finacl pritt^ipXe is one w)(iQh makes the others operational. 
Processes which build Qwnership and locaL partr9ipation in a project succeed 
when they are^facilitatjfed by a neutral party; a j^arty that is willing to 
have the outcwnes of a*'project decided by the people \A\o participate in it.- 
Neutral facilitation lacks investment in any one parv.icular outcome. It 
values equally people who ^are affiliated and not affiliated with the pro*- 
jectr and promotes fair evaluation of atl activities r ideas, ^lans, deci-* 
siohSr and programs. If the project staff has definite ends in mind, and 
^ill consider no effort. acceptable which doeTs not l^ad/^ these ends, 
ownership will quickly fade, if it ever gets started. 

ft ' \ - 

One regional ^agency , while very supportive and'very interested in 
ttw implementation' of the School^Commj^ity Pr^oe^S/ chose not to 
compels local idistridta to participatf^^ jbut rather shared infor^- ^ 
. mation with the districts about the pptej^ti^ of the project:. 
The neutral stance adopted by he regional agency allowed each 
local district autonomy in the decision to participate in the ^ 
• School^Conmunity Process. Communities S/hich elected to parties 

ipate created active; sciiooi^-commdhi ty groups. Three cotmmnities 
^ which initially chose not to participate l^ter requested the 
3er¥ice' of process facilltatprs . . • 



Applying the Principles to Your Situation 

Schoor^ommunity project staff members can actualize ownership, ^ 
orientation and\ training, recognition of the uriiqupness of each situation^ 
rupresentative participation, and neutral facilitation by initiating con- 
tinuous problept "solving on three levels. 



On the firS.t| level are the activities of the scnool-community project 
itself. Here, a project coordinator and process facilitators can assi^milate 
the School-Community Process int^ their regular work procedures • On this 
level, project -coatinuation is>more likely when: ^ 

# emphasis is placed on staff development and training 

m * staff training focuses on practical work and agency issues, 
rather than on theoretical concepts * 

\ 

m 'raining is experienced by all project staff who need to 
share a comvOn language and understand one another's 
expectations 

m many materials that are used 'for project work are produced ^ 
or modified, by th^ coordinator and/or the facilitators. 
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On seqond level, which addresses agency-wide acceptance of the 
school«»cci:flnunlty project # project continuation is promoted when; 

T^e 8chool-comm\anity project is perceived \mong the agency's 
central priorities ^ ^ 



o 



m Personnel receive orientation so tha^ they understand emd 
participate in project activities 

• Ihe project brings a significant change, not add--on practices, 
to established agency procedxores ^ , 

m The project confers new decision-making and communication .skills 

e The assumptions and goals implicit in the school-*-community 
project €ure perceivQji as Congruent with those of the agency 

Or the third Jevel, which address agency administrators, four general 
questions ^re ^likely to determine the c ee of administrative support for 
• the continuation of th,e^ project : 

• What "success" during implementation activities can the project 
display? . 



• How "central" or important are the educational needs that the 
school-community project seryes? ^ 

• What human and material resources are required by the project? 

• Does the organizational an(^ political climate inhibit or promote 
the school-community project? 

Generally , if administrators perceive the schot?l-community project as 
being important and succd^sful, having the support of the staffs and not 
too expensive, their, support of project continuation can be expected. 



The Agency's Effect 

The preceding discussion foreshadows a major premise of this paper: a 
project's agency setting has a major Influence on its prospects for survival. 
The Rand study affirms this premise, saying . . our statistical analysis 
as well as our field work clearly showed that project outcomes depended more 
on the characteristics of the project's setting than on any other factor. 

If the organizational climate of the agency enhances the motivation of 
project participants, the prospects for effective project continuation are 
significantly increased. In particular,' project success is keyed to the 
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active support of those administrators who appear to be "gatekeepers" of 
change/ and to the degree that superintendent and atgency managers feel . 
conimitted to the values underlying*' the project. The attitude of these 
personnel directly Influences the project staff's willingness to expand 
extra effort on their project and# thereby, directly incruases the Chances 
bf |>roject success. 

The attitudes of agency administrators, in effect, tell the staff ho^ 
seriously they should take the project objectives • Unless the project- 
seems to have agency and unit priority, staff members may not put in the 
effort and emotional investmexit necessary for project continuation. 

Ill their study of innovative projects, Berman and McLaughlin noted: 

Oxganizeitional climate, and individual commitment are important 
because significant innovations often require wore than the mere 
installation of a promising educational method, technique, or 
teciinoiogy. They usually aasume^hat individuals alter their 
traditional patterns of behavior* in other words, the institw " 
tion must adapt to the demands of the change sgent project even 
as the project adapts to its environments 

Because the organization must adapt if significant* change is to 
take place, the receptiveness of the institutional setting to 
the change agent project- keemed a necessary condition for suc- 
cessful implementation. Naturally, implementation was difficult 
^ in a he 'tile environment, but indifferent settings also failed to 
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1. *"Lee Green, "Process Before Prograun: A Recipe for Community 
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the U. S. Office of Educat^ion, HEW. R-1589/4-HEW.. 300-75-0402. 
(g'anta Monica, California: Rand Corporation, 1975) , p. 20. 

3. Ibid., p. 21. 



Evaluation: Questiohs f or 
Continuous Planning and 

Assessment 

^ ■ ■ .1 

At 4 Mup9rintend€nts* ameting, one superintendmnt asked another, 
"How'g that Mchool'caarunity project going in your district? 
I've been reading a little about it in the newspapers, , ,and 
how you passed your bofid election last week," 

the other superintendent replied , "tfell at first people were 
pretty skeptical about how the whole thing was going to work. 
But we got a school-community grovp formed and it conducted a 
comamity survey. Based oh the survey informtion, the school 
board and the school-coawmnity group agreed on a project to 
remodel the high school building; this was a tough decision 
becaua»^ the remodeling job and a new kindergarten were both 
high priorities among community mwtbers. As f result some 
were not happy vlf^ the project and the bbnd issue was 
heatedly debated. But, j^J^hJjigs cxJM X think the, 

activities are going welj.; the b<pnd was~passied and people are 
certainly more involved in school affairs than they have ever 
'been in the past," " ' . 

Evaluation is always an ii^portant part of operating new as well as 
ongoing "projects. Questions are frequently asked about how things are going 
and what has happened as a result of the project. 

/ 

More formally r evaluation activities focus on two purposes « One is to 
continuov^sly assess progress and make necessary adjustments during the 
course of project activities. A second purpose is to summarize the results- 
At selected points in time^ information is gathered to describe the outcomes 
of the project to d^te and the impact of the outcomes. 

> ■ • 

In terms of. the School-Corooiunity Process participants at each level, 
local r regional, and state, will need certain kinds of infortaation to engage 
in adaptive pl<uming. Information will also be needed to determine the 
success of the School -Community Process and assess the worth and feasibility 
for continuing and expanding the process into other communities in a region 
or in additional regions of a stated ' ' 
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A task force . made up of state # regional and local agency rcprese.nta- 
ttvee could assume the responsibility of developing and carry.^ng out evalua«- 
t ion plans for the School-Cofonunity Process. The design of an evaluation 
plan *and selection of appropriate tools is the job of this"" task force and 
of the evaluation experts 

■ . • i ■ . 

Regardless of the evaluatdqn procedureEt^^at are usedf theri^ are certain 
questions tha^ par tfcipanj^ will want answered* The foll^ing are examples . 
of question? that are likely to be asked as tne effectiveness of the School- 
Conmunity Process is examined* 



Citigen Participation 

• Has citizen participation 
changed in the d£stricts 'that 
were active in the project? 

• Do citizens see their partic- 
ipation as meaningful? 

• Is there any indication that 
involvement will be increased 
after the first cycle of the 
project? 

• What new skills have citizens 
demonstrated? How will these 
skills affect future educa- 
tional planning? 




Process Facilitators 

• Were process facilitators . 
5 ^nportant to the work of the. 

oject? 

e« Did the process facilitators 
receive adequate training for 
their tasks? 

• Will the facil;Ltators use these 
skills in other projects? How 
and wh^re? 




Does the r^ional agency or 
pchool district intend to 
retain the process facilita- 
tors (if funds are available)? 



School 



How does the school staff 
perceive the effect of 
project? 
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Has particlpc.tlon aj|fected 
the. way the staff handles Its* 
6Wn decision-making processcfs? 

Do school staff manbers ^o ^ 
participated directly on a 
school^-coamunlty group wish 
to do so again? Do they feel 
that it was a worthwhile 
es^rience? 

Do school administrators feel 
that theit effectiveness is 
increased by this form of 
school -community participation^ 



School roeurd 

e How did the school-coimaunlty * 
group and the school board 
interact? 

t . ; 

e What do members of t^ie school 
board «'f eel about the impact 
of the project? 





Agencies 



How did participation in ^ 
the project affecit the 
interaction^ between the local 
districts and the regional 
agency? Between local dis- 
tricts and the state agency? 
Between the ifiegional and 
state agencies? * 

What effect does the project 
have on services provided by 
the regional agency? The state 
agency? 



Training 



What were the strengths and 
weaknesses of the training 
plan for process facilitator 
trainers? 

How do these people intend to 
use their skills in the future? 

How does the agency intend to 
make use of trainers* skills? 



3 
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Another set^of queetlonv about Ahe School-<:ommunlty Process could focus 
on agency procedures . Agency sttf f may wisl^ to consider adopting regular 
•jryices that<.aupport school-coomunity probl^ solving. 

. • Would these services replace ones currently offered or would they 
be additional? 

• Would new services be coordinated by an existing unit or by a 
new unit? ' ^ ^ 

• What effect ^ill the new services have on other services offered 
by the agency? 

• JNhat would be the best way to link information generated by local 
school-conaunity problem solving (e,.g.« comnunities prioritizing . .. 
tiieir* educational needs) with the information that state or f " 
regional agencies generally use to- assess educational priorities? 

Information will also be needed about the feasibility of continuing a 
project. ' . g 

, / - • • • 

• Do people at state, regional, and local levels recognize the 
need for process facilitation and related services? 

• Would they consider adopting them permanently at this time? 
Also, are funds available? Is there some way to reallocate 
existing funds? 

>• 

• What'^is the feasibility of supporting other local school-contnunity 
efforts in terms of cost, interest, and suppprt? 

The basic question underlying any evaluation is, "What have we I'eeurned 
from this project and, based on this information, where are we going?" 
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Factors of Successful 
impiementatipn 

» 

Introduction 

. Recently, in an education agency, a group of administrators and 
■' specialists lingered in the hall after their formal meeting and 
began sharing some Ideas about implomenting innovative programs. 

•w 

''The first few months of a new project are crucial," coimented 
one. ''During this time all ideas leave the meeting room and get 
tested for real*" 

Members of th. group responded with their stories aJbout projects 
that 'had succeeded — and some that had not. 

Finally, a seasoned administrator said, "You know, in my younger 
days I thought that planning wa^ the most critical feature. If 
a project faltered, I \d 'fault the planning. Now, I €hink there's 
more to it. Effective projects need at least as much investment 
in imi^ementation as in planning^" 

TO many educators the process of implementation is a matter of organis- 
ing people and resources in order to carry out plans. Good program results^ 
are expected to occur somewhat automatically, if preceded by good program 
designs. However , several research studiesl have concluded that effective 
impJ^ementation means more than carrying out the original plans. 

In these studies, investigators addressed independent problems and 
used different concepts to explain their findings, but their conclusions 
knd recommendations are strikingly similar. Each study identified critical 
factors that influence successful implementation of innovative projects, 
such as the School-Communiity Process. 



Copyright (§) 1976 by the Northwest Regional 
Educationariaboratory, 710 Southwest Second 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97204. For 
information on the status of this developmental 
copyr'ifihtt conuct the l^aboratory. 
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Making Iniiovations work 

One primary factor of successfial programs is that they are based on 
a need felt by local people. Studies of the National Diffusion Network's 
activi4||[Les indicate that "successful adoptions cannot occur unless the local 
school first recogr z^s that something is lacking in its school and defines 
itp need. "2 Similarly, Barman and" McLaughlin found that program success was 
characterized^ by a "problem-solving" orientation in the local school system. 
That is, the local system had id^tified and already begun to attack the 
problem before outside money became avaj-lable. By contrast, failures in 
implementation Kere associated with an "opportunistic ^ orientation where 
districts simiJly supplemented their budgets with moriey that happened to be 
avail^JDle. Other characteristics of successful implo.itientations include' the 
following: 

Project designs were not "prepackaged" but were adapted ^ 
local people to fit their unique situations. 

* «> 

• Rather than adopting materials which *were develop^ elsewhere, 
materials -^ere adapted or developed to fit loc^a needs. 

Continuous planning and re-planning went onci^ot just a burst 
of .planning at the outset. 

Training emerged from the ongoing needs of the project and the 
participants, rather than being. delivered in one shot at the 
• / beginning\'^ 



Technical assistance was assured continuously, in contrast to 
^^.^^^ or two-day visits from busy "experts," 

• Strong support was given by key administrators at district and 
school levels. 



According to Herman and McLaughlin, "Data from the survey and field 
work clearly indicate that the io^lementation strategies selected to carry 
out a project vitally influence the innovative process and project outcomes, "3 

They also point to another factor that was equally important for succesa,- 
ful projects* "Contrary to -the assxiirqption unierlying man/ change strategies, 
implementation did not inv&lve merely the automatic application of a tectmol- 
ogy. In^lementation was an organizational process that implied int;eractions 
between the project and its setting? thus, it was neither automatic nor 
certain. "4 Bonnan and McLaughlin call this process mutual adaptation . 



Mutual Adaptation Creates solutions 

Mutual adaptation is a process of mutual interaction and influence where 
all parties make acljustmenta to support their. Qommon purpose. The' field 
experiences of the Rural Education Program, together with the findings of 
implementation studies, lead us to believe that mutual adaptation promotes 
sucbessful implementation of new educational approaches. . ^ - 

•Por example, in implement\ng the School-Community Process, mutual ^ 
adaptation medns the focus of activity in an agency must not be overpowered 
by choices made for the activities in anotJier agency or in a participating 
coRViunity. Likewise, the desi^ of the project may need to be adapted to 
the capacities of the agency. If eitner ecus begins to dominate the other, 
communication and collaboration can br^ak down and project outcomes can be 
iopaired. 



Mutual adaptation can involve a variety of adjustments. For example, 
proje6t designs can be xncidified to fit the actual conditions of a site. 

In one Rural Education Program &ite, the project design originally 
called for the stages of the School-Coimuni±y Process to be imple-- 
mented over a 12 to IS-^month period. However , because the small 
tindxan coimjnity could only pay for three months of facilitation^ 
the project design was abdified so that the first four stages of 
. the School-Contmuni ty Proce^i^s were completed during April, May, and 
June of the school year. 

The following year, even though process facilitation had ceased, 
the school ^community group initiated a bicultural curriculum for 
Indian children, created a School library, and began a kindergarten 
program. 
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» Mutual adaptation* can also bring interim changes in the standard ' 
practices that agency a^ini^rators use ^o Support ^their staff. 

In a local project site the district superintendent recoxmended 
that formal faculty meeting time be used for school 'faculty to \ 
become more involved in activities that srupported the School^ ^ * 

Cotamxmityj Process. He also had the teaching staff 'released from* 
classroofi duties, with pay, and hired teacher substitutes so that 
the school staff could visit other schools during their "seafch 
for alternatives" — one stage of the School -Coimunity Process. 

In another site, the superintendent of t/je state ediication agency 
Recommended that monies from the in^ervice education fuhds be used 
to pay for credit hours that were granted to the state education 
agency staff members who were learning to become process facilita- 
tor trainers. 

To achieve mutual adaptation, administrators on local r regional, and 
state levels may work together to influence decisions that previously rested 
in one agency. 

In one state a school-community project was drawing ^eax 
conclusion. The st^e agency task force, which was responsible 
' for monitoring the project, created a project evaluation design. 
The local process facilitators were conc&rned that^'the presence 
of evaluators interviewing local commun^y member^ might be mis-- 
interpreted as a part of the local SCO activities. conference 
involving decision makers from the state and regional agencies^ X 
and the local school district was held to discuss the issue. As ■ 
a result, a description of the evaluation process and<. a carefully 
designed interview ^chedvde was published in the local community 
newspaper . Rather than disrupting SCb activities , the evaluation i 
phocess created additional publicity and seemed to arouse £urther 
support for the School -Community Process. 

These* adjustments are sometimes difficult and require careful attention* 
Although they do not guarantee success, they do increase the likelihood that 
project Gfutcomes will be closer to desired goals. In the histoi-y of the 
School-Community Process , efforts invested in mutual adaptation have created 
results tht . surprised the paj^ticipants and exceeded their expectations. As 
theJ)day-to* day needs emerged/ each projec\: employed its own combination of 
ch6ices about such issues as those just described. As a result, the implemen- 
tation of the School-Community Process occurred in different ways, depending 
on the unique circumstances in each locale. 

Building iviutual Adaptation 

The main facptor which promotes mutual adaptation is continuous problem 
solving , which works to keep the project design flexible, adaptive, and con- 
gruent with agency and field settings. 
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By continuous problem solving we mean: 



• problsji, solving that systematically enables people to share 
* their ideas, identify majpr concerns, search for alternative 

ioluti-bns, decide what they will do, iii«>lemeht their decisions, 
' - and assei's the outooaws 



\ 



problem solving that establishes conmunication among local, 
regional, and state participants ~ 

problem solving that occurs regularly ' to address concerns and 
make adjustmsnts as needed 

problem sblving that is based on data about what did and did 
not work well and that adjusts project activities accordingly 
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i Continuous- problem sAving is ^ way to identify issues and determine 
solutions before problems become crises . Meetings that involve reprenen- 
tatives of all participants can provide a forum for continuous problem 
solving. Here pjarticlpants can. monitor project achievements and modify 
practices according to field and' agency heeds . 

.Continuous problem solving must consider (a) the services that are 
deli'vefkd to a local site and (b) the capacity of agency staff to deliver 
and support theSe services. Three questions which usually^arise are: 

tr-^Is training keyed to project operations iuid t^a^ee concerns? 



2. 



3. 



Are users adapting materials and other resources to their 
specific needs? . » ^ 

Does the project involve a sufficient number of participants 
to ^uild pro ject jnorale and to represent a wide assortment of 
community, school, and agency concerns? 



Continuous problem solving will answer these questions in a practic|il and, 
effective manner. 

Is Tiding Kteved Pix^ , \ 

Training is more effective if tlie 
trainer continuously cbnslders ttie. needs 
of trainees and project operations and 
^dresses these needs in the training * 
sessions. This premise was verified 
by thB Sand study which found that, 
^Training was significantly related to ^ 
project outcomes only when it was tied 
to the specifics of project operation 
and to the praq^ical day-to-day problems 
of the project participants. "5 
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The follqwing training Issues are 
pertinent to the School-Ccznmunlty 
Proceasi 



• Xnltially, process facilitators 



need a thorough orientation to 
the School-Community Process^ 
Once they begin their field 
work^ trainers will need to 
give concrete "how-to-do-it" 
worluhops ^hich speblfically 
address the daily operations 
in a sits* 

Project coordinators need 
experience l^th I'n^ facilita- - 
tion methods and in the local 
setting. This expertise 
enables ^coordinators^ to give ^ 
specific suggestions ^en 
jassisting and managing process 
facilitators. 





# Process facilitator trainers 
need to recogn^e that any 
' unf2unlliarity with. the local 
'setting and local issues will 
Impair t^eir effectiveness in 
keylj^g-tacaining to operations. 

m Hie operations of^the project 
will probably indicatfe th^t 
training is needed for people 
other than process facilitators. 
Agency specialists and field 
consultants may need training 
to relate effectively to school- 
community groups. Agency 
administrative teams may need 
* training to effectively build ^ 
collaboration between groups ^ I 

and agencies'. J ' ) 

Many issues are likely to arise 2Ux>ut the relationship between^ Lraining 
and project operatloiiis. A useful rule of thumb is "when in doubt, keep train- 
ing practical and immediate.** « . ' 

f ' 
. The training of process facilitators involves the use of both 
formal training sessions and guided field experience. In one 
site, the trainers flew into the site periodically to conduct^ 
guided field experience. During the initial stages of the 
School^Cotmunity Process, when so ntany people were assuming 
new roles, the occasional visits by trainers were inadequate 
to meet the process facilitators* needs. 
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In response, the Rural Muc^tdon Program sent a staff mamber to * 
live onsite for eighty months and give continuous guided field 
experiences to the process facilitators. This enabled the facil- 
itators to develop more secure relationships within the site and 

to prpcoed more comfortably with their work* ^ 

« 

In another site the process facilitators felt that the regional 
project coordinator was familiar with th^ technical inspects of 
monitoring education projects, ^ut was unfamiliar with the local 
scene. After hearing their concerns/ the regional coordinator 
participated more actively in the formal process facilitator 
tr^ning sessions and gradually focused more attention on the 
day^tor^^ay details of the site. ^ 

When considering the concerns of trainees ^ the following issues may 
arise : 

• Some trainees, such as process facilitators , may prefer to have 
their training practical, addressed to the immediate school- 
coniavinity isi> .es and processes # and arranged at regular 

* intervals over an extended time. ^ 

• Other trainees, such as agency specialists and field consultants* 
who are invited to work with an SCG, may be interested in less 
intensive training. They may want a general orientation to the 
School-Community J^rocess, a description of a school-community 
group's role and functions, and some practice xji consulting 
techniques which specifically address SCG processes. 

• Still other trainees, such as agency administrative groups or 
task force groups, may desire an orientation to the School* 
Community Process, some experience with shared decision making 
and group Communications, and experience in processes that build 
colleUx)ration between groups. 

Training has been e^fe<?tive if trainees 

• demonstrate knowledge of tasks to be accomplished and remain 
task oriented.^ 

• demonstrate competence to carry out ^heir own tasks 

• use coimnunication skills and behavior which support relationships 
within a work group 

• use processes which buij^ collaboration between groups 

When thy^ training format and the trainers offer regular opportunities 
for traineey to air their concerns and to assess the effectiveness of their 
training, /hen the day-to-day implementation activities can be carried out 
by interested and competent people. 
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Are Participants Adapting Their Materials and other Resources to Their 
Specific Needsj 

It la iiqportant that participants periodically assesa their materials 
and adapt thm to the specifics of their owni situation « Adaptation may range 
from careful assessment arid ''adjusting" of existing materials to producing 
supplementary materials tram scratch. Itiese adaptations can play an impor** 
taivt' role in successful project implementation and ii> project outcomes. As 
the Rand study noted t ''Hie value of producing one's onm materials may not 
lie principally in the merits of the final. product/ but in the activity of 
develofMht itself. The exercise of 'reinventing the wheel* can provide an 
iiqportant opportunity for staff to work through and understand project pre- 
cepts and to develop a sense of 'ownership* in project' methods and goals. 

One SCG site included members from a Navajo Reservation who 
created several materials and techniques which would work effec- 
tively in the Navajo culture which has no written language. 
Hather than mailing oup needs assessment questionnaires , which 
could be answered by only a few .Navajos who could read English, SCG 
members went from hogan to hogan conducting the interviews in 
the Navajo language. They also translated the needs assessment 
survey questions into Navajo and then translated the Navajo 
answers back into English so that they could send a written 
^ report of their findings to their school board. 

Another SCG made site visitations to other sc^iools. A special 
booklet, entitled '^Responsibilities of Site Visitors/' described 
the criteria the group had sel^c^ed to use, the itinerary of their 
trips, and practical observation and interviewing techniques to 
use during the visits. These included a notable piece of advice: 
"A9k questions^-keep them talking — listen and listeni" 

Ck Project participants are likely^ ro find that locally adapted materials 

will fit their needs better. As Herman and McLaughlin pointed out, by 
reworking the materials, the participantu are reworking significant precepts 
of the project, gaining a sense of ownership of them, and implementing them 
in daily practices. They have an interest in making the project work well. 

Does the Project involve a Sufficient Number of Participants? 

If people feel a strong commitment to their new project and their school 
district considers the 'project to be important, then it is easy for project 
participants to feel that all will go well. However, the research indicates 
that individuals who are nonparticipants in the project can often communicate 
neqative or indifferent attitudes that erode project morale. Sometimes these 
nonparticipants create pressure for the participants to "give up" v*i^n their 
work hits bumpier tiroes. Herman and McLaughlin described this phenomenon by 
saying, "Apparently, a 'critical mass' of project participants is necessary 
to build the support and morale of the project staff. Furthermore, a criti- 
cal mass of project staff in a given site is able to establish a norm for ^ 
change \n the setting, rather than making project staff seem to be deviant." 
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, Our experience with the School-Community Process has similarly sho\m 
that when peqple from all parts of the local cc^nmunlty , the schools , and 
the supporting regional agency are aware of, and Involved In, the School *- 
Comnunlty Process, the project Is strengthened, pne reason seems to be 
Jihat wide, representatl\rfe participation enhances ccxmmmlcation and enables 
many people to soe that the project can help them do their work better. 
When they see the project, in this light, they begin to invest energy in 
maintaining it. 

4 

In one state education agency, the project staff acknowledged 

the principle of representation in a big way. They persuaded 

inembers of the agency ^s adndnistrative team to- poll their units 

and collect opinions about a position paper which the project 

staff prepared. This paper strongly advocated citizen partic- j 

ipation in educational decision making. The administrative team 

members were asked to consider the results of this polling as 

they made their decision about the position paper. As a result 

of this procedural change: 

# More agency membe'^s learned about the project and the 
additional recognition from colleagues enhanced the 
morale of tiie project staff. 

# The administrative team recognized that the polling 
procedure resulted in a better data base for their 
decision making. A precedent was thus set which 
resulted in more two-way communication between admin- 
istrators and staff prior to administrative decision 
making. " ; 
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An inct^^Q in owner shipl' of the citizen participation 
approach was clearly demons trailed by the administrative 
team and many agency members. 

The state board which gbverned the agency received ^the 
position paper, discussed it> and recommended that citi- 
zen participation in educational decision making become 
the agency ^s first priority. 

A representative task forc6 was appointed to design and 
implement an agency^wide inservice program regarding 
citizen participation in educational decision making. 



Putting It All Together 



In suninaryr the experiences of the Rural Education Program In the fields 
together with the findings of the implementation research r lead us to believe 
that a succesBful in^lementation process is one which utilises mutual adapta- 
tion. This process promotes interaction and mutual infliience between the 
agency r the alter and the project plan. It relies on continuous problem 
solving to make sure that within a project: 

• the training is keyed to operations 

• the materials are a^pted to local needs 

• there ai^e sufficient particip'^nts to build project morale ^ 

• the participants are* representative of the populajtion 

Inqplementation becomes an organizational process that depends vitally 
upon human interactions. When no one element of the project dominates » 
^joramunipation and collaboration can be developed which help people articu- 
flate, and seek ways to satisfy r their educational needs. * 
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1« Oliree studies that are particularly pompri^henslve and form the 
basis of this paper Includes 

Julia Cheever^ S. B. Nelll, and J. Qulnn, TraCnsf erring Success , 
Prepared for the U. S. Office of Education, HEW, 300-75-0402. 
(Sam Francisco: Far West Laboratory for Education, Research and 
Develo£Hnent, 1976} 

Michael Fullam'and Alan Pomfret, Review, of fesearch on Curriculum 
/ Impleragntatlon . Prepared for the National Institute of Education, 

' NIE-t-74-0122. (Ontario: Ontario Institute for Studies In Educa- 

tion, 1975) 

P. Berman cmd M. W.^ McLaughlin, Federal Programs Supporting Educa- 
^ tlonal Change, Volume IV; The Findings In Review , Prepared for 

..^^^^ the U. S. Office of Education,. HEW. R-ll§9/4-HEW. 300-75-0402. 

(Santa Monica, California: Rand Corporation, 1975) 

2. Cheever, Neill, and Quinn, Transferring. Success , p. 28* 

3. Berman and McLaughlin, Federal Programs , p. 18. 

4. Ibid. , p. 10. • * * • 



6. Ibid. , p. 9. 
6. Ibid- , pp. 19-20. 
• 7. Ibid. , p. 20. 
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Sharing information 



The importance of Sharing information 

In cowmunitiea that are beginning the School-Ccwmiunity Process, people 
may encounter the following: 

• a school board member who 
angrily feels that the real 
intent of process facilitators 
is to ••stlV up trouble" among 
the citizens ^ 

e an education specialist who 

says, "I could have volunteered 
time to help the school- 
contmunity group look into 
alternative curriculiun programs 
if I had only known soon enough 
that they nee^j&d assistance. ' 
Now I'm all booKed up." 



V 



9 process 'fe^cllltator who 
wishes that occasionally the 
superintendent would take 
^ time to discuss Issues before 
formal memos were sent out 
eUsout school-community group 
activities 

a school-communlt., group 
' chalrpeiyaon who feels, "If 
I had known how well the 
telephone survey worked in 
Palls creek, I would have 
recommended using it in 
Corning as well; as it was, 
people just didn't answer 
' the questionnaires that 
were mailed." 





Copyright 0 1976 by the Nortiiwest Ragional 
, EducationaTutborttory, 710 Souti^est Second 
Avenue, Portland, Oreijon 97204. For 
information on tho itatut of this developmental 
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Each of these examples Illustrates a tangled information flow. When 
project information is not. clearly shared, people involved find it difficult 
to make reasonable decisions A feel confused about project activities r or 
discover that resources and activities are not well-coordinated. ^ 

Community members # process facilitators, educators, students~all 
participants who affect or are affected by the project—need to know what 
is happening. When' necessary information is shared among all who need it, 
thfen decision making,^ planning, and coordination are more effective. Sharing 
information increases the likelihood that project activities will be more 
successful; and a series of successful experiences increases the probability 
of project growt^i and continuation. 

When developing procedures for sharing information, consider 

^ • the purpose for which the information is needed 

• when to share the- information ^ 

• how to share the information 



Purposes of Sharing information 

As the School-iiomiimnity Process unfolds, several needs for information 
will emerge. Such needs are likely to fall into the following three cate- 
gories . 



Orientation 

When a new project is being considered, all persons affected need to 
share a common understanding about the nature of the project. People who 
are to have an active role in the project will need infomation and answers 
to questions likes 

1. What is the School-Coiittnunity Process? What are its goals? 
^ 2. i^at might be the benefits of the process ^to my cpimaunity? 

3. Wh. is the role of a process facilitator? 
I 

• What will the process facilitator be doing? 

• Who will the process facilitator be working with? 

• Who does the process facilitator work for? 

4 

m How can a process facilitator be contacted? 

4. How will the agency be involved? School staff and students? 
The school board?* Community ^embers? 

^32 , ' 



It is important not only for agency staff to share what they Know about 
8chool«*cc»nmxinity projects— the procedures and what h^ve been the r,asults of 
such efforts in other communities — but to listen to others' concerns and to 
find' out mo ro about the conwunities that are interested in participating in 
a school-community project. *Ifi|enough accurate Information is shared at the 
bsginning^ tHe'^sLikelihood of m^information, false expectations, and anxiety 
. is diminished^ Alio, agency staff and potential school and com^nunity partic- 
ipant^ are in a better position to determine the probabilities of success for 
the School-Community Process before engaging in time- consuming activities. 

When people in local communities receive new information, it Is topical 
for them to express a variety of reactions. Some will be eac/er to pursue a 
new opportunity. Others will spend much energy analyzing various alterna- 
tives. Some will express conlusion, and still others will voice objections 
to the prpposed chamges. ^ 

Thorough information ^haring will allow for all these ; responses. As 
change is consif^ered^ people are inclined to communicate s^trongly about 
what they want. ^Through the proce&.s of open and clear coijanuhi cation, people 
become more aware of the i^^ues they face, learn where th^^y stand with each 
* other, and understand how others size up the impending decision. Unless the 
resulting decisions reflect a broad base jof opinion, they wi*ll not be sup- 
ported amd carried out. In other words, 'although one or two individuals in 
a coimnunity and any number of agency staff may argue that a community needs 
to be involved in the School-Community t'rt^cess, it will not be successful 
unless many people in the community agree. ' ^ 



Making Decisions j \ 



Decision making is the process of making choices among alternatives. ^ 
And to make an effective or sound choice, complete information must be ^ 
availeUDle to all who are involved in making the decision. ' 



^ Using as much information as is available in decision making increases 
the accuracy with which consequences can be predicted. For example, a 
school-community group may contact a staff member of an intermediate service 
district to help them design a community survey. The utility and effective- 
ness of the methods and instriimentation the consultant suggests will depend 
largely upon the information available about the purpose of the survey, how 
many people win be contacted, what the time constrairtts are, and what^ ^ 
resources (money and p€.ople} aa.e availe^Dle. 

Two kinds of information are important for making decisions: (1) infor- 
mation related to feelings and perceptions and (2) information related to 
knowledge aad observable events. 

'Several factors influence personal feelings and perceptions. People's 
individual logics their desires to be accepted and included, their views of 
right and wrong, their sense of personal power, and their immediate feelings 
about the situation arfe all part of their decision making. Information sharing 
must provide continual feedback among participants about these personal factors 
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Information about w|iat people know and what they have seen or experi- 
enced it an inqportant par^of quality decision making. »For exeunqple /^suppose 
a state agency learns that merely providing financial ^support for new 
sohool-^ooomunity projects does not ensure effective, lasting projects. The 
agency can use this information to revise its policies and formulate alter- 
native strategies for initiating and supporting projects that are ooore' 
likely to succeed* 

Since any type of pertinent information withheld during decision making 
diminishes both the quality of the dscision and the ccmmitment to carry it 
Qiitf tactics for withholding information, such as sandbagging, using hidden 
agendas, and side*talking, usually result in short- term expediency, mien 
this hidden information finally surfaces, the decision 'must be faced again — 
this time in an atmosphere of distmast and conflict. 

Involvement and support may wane if decisions do not reflect reality 
as perceived by project participants. Consequently, those involved in the 
jgl^ject are encouraged (1) to base their decisions on pertinent information 
that has been shared openly and (2) to provide those affected by a decision 
the opportunity to influence it. 



Taking Action 

Implementing the School -Ccmnunity Process is not simply a mechanical 
process, but a developmental one in v^ich the plemned innovation and its 
setting undergo continuous modification. A continuous flow of information 
about project successes and failures is needed in order for those involved 
in the project to adapt and inprove project operations. 

To identify what modifications need to be made and to select ways to 
carry them out requires that information be shared openly and frequently. 
Regular meetings of project personnel and with local educators and citizens 
is a way to encourage people to share information about problems, ^ new ideas, 
what things are working well, emd what needs more attention. 

^N^In the School-Community Process, modifications are likely to center on 

TRAINING: Are training activities 
for process facilitators keyed to 
project operations and the 
facilitators* concerns? 

MATERIALS 5 Are agency staff and 
local participants adapting 
materials and o^er resources 
to their specific needs?' Are 
existing materials being used? 
What new materials are needed? 





PARTICIPANTS: Does the i>ro;}ect 
ijiyolva 'a sufficient number of 
i)articipants to build project 
morale and to represent a wide 
assortment of agency v school, 
and coinunity concerns? 

ft 

AGENOf SERVICTJS: l3 the assiat- 

. ance provided by process facili- 
tators and other agency sonsul- 
tAnCs viewed by local peurtici- 
pants as useful and „ beneficial 7 
Does agency staff have the 

. necessary skills to deliver and. 
support these services? 

Sharing these kinds of information enables all involved to assess and 
adjust the direction of the project and to deal with both anticipated and 
unanticipated problems. Methods that maximize flexible information 
sharing t such as frequent staff meetings, discussions wi,th local school 
staff and citizens, and having agency staff readily available, will help 
you deal with issues as they arise and better equip you to make whatever 
c)ianges the situation calls for. 




When To share information 

When participants are involved in a decision, they will need informa- 
tion enough in advance to give them time to consider their ghoices. After 
a decision has been made, people Will want information about the results 
or outcomes. The sooner people are aware of the results of decisions, the 
more likely they are to assess the worth of the decisions and lea n how 
their involvement (or lack of it) shaped the decision and the res;lts. if 
information is tardy— coming too late to shape decisions effectively or too' 
long after an outcome — participants begin to lose touch with the project. 

Timing is also important in another way. People are more likely to use 
and act upon information if it is available as they consider a decision. 
Also, if individuals feel pressured to accomplish a task or seem confused by 
a rapid change, they are less prepared to cope with new information. Pre- 
senting information when it is pertinent to the task and when others can 
ackn9wledge it will increase the probability of the information being used. 
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How TO Share information 



The way in which information is presented greatly Influences whether 
or not it will be used. 
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Avoid creating Threat 

Mtw information brings a change to ffoniliar thoughts and viewpoints « 
Peopl*' usually respond ta change with sone level of stress « Therefore , it 
is iiqportant to present information in a nbnthreatenlng way. Avoid inter-* 
pretlng information in a judgmental planner. It works better # for example , 
to say^ **lhe survey was completed by 40 percent of the community," rather ^ 
than saying r *'You had very poor response to the survey." ' When Information 
is comaunicated in clear, "that^s what it Is" statements , then others axe 
abU td make their own judgments about the meaning and significance of the 
information* As a result, people are less inclined to feel "pushed" or 
^threatened by tho informaticTn. 

i<^ Information l^levant 

Shared, decision makinq does not mean all decisions are made by all the 
participants; neither doe? i^mean that all information is shared among all 
participants • The content of the information* needs * to be relevant to the - 
person's concerns* For exainple, a school-community group needs to know how ^ 
lon^ tKis project is funded^ but th<ey may not need to know ail the funding 
issues facing the support agency* Information "overkill" is a fast way to 
dan^en Wnthusiasm for a project. 

It Ifkalso important to consider confidentiality. Infoirmatibn about 
personal feelings, errors in judgmeatr.. private opinions that are aired in 
the process of group discussions must stay within that giroup. One Incidence 
of indiscretion which violates the privacy of an Individual ors^a community 
immediately raises alarm In others. For example, a school-coimnunlty group' 
member learns that his private opinion about an agency consultant has become 
public gossip, trust is quickly lost throughout the project and coxranunicatioxi 
is impaired. 

' ■/ 

Match communication Methods to Receiver's Preferences 

People like to receive information 
in different ways. The way information 
is conveyed often determines hoW ^ ' 
quickly — amd thoroughly — people will 
act on it. Some people prefer receiving 
information In writing, which eneU^les 
them to digest the Information when lt*s 
convenient and retrieve it without a lot 
of trouble. 

\ 

Other people' prefer more inter- 
action as they receive information. 
They often enjoy personal contact; they 
want to question the information sotirc^ 
and enjoy giving their spontaneous reac- 
tions and feedback. Face-to-face 
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conversation& allow for more clari- 
fication than written messages since 
both persons can pick xig on nonverbal 
communication and check perceptions. 
Telephone c^versations limit oppor- 
tunities to pick up nonverbal uaes, • 
but still give each person time to 
obtain ii(inedic.^e clarification. 

Some people want a combination 
cf approaches: they want sonlething **in 
writing first, with an opportunity to^ 
follow up with a conversation. Others 
prefer to discuss it first and then 
receive a summary of the conversation 
in writing. 

Jjuestions of legality must also 
be .considered. 'Some events in the 
School-*Cpmmunity eProcess, such as 
hiring personnel or reporting the^^ 
outcomes of a school board meeting, 
must be captured in writi^.^d made 
available to the public. 



Sijmming it up 

Information sharing goes .two ways. Giving and receiving pertinent 
information enables project participants to ^ 

• ^ share expectations and reach a common understanding about 

the project 

• prepare for and make decisions 

• adju^ project plans to meet perceived needs 

How your school-community project operates, why it operates as it does, 
aAd the consequences of various activities and decisions of the project 
axe related closely to the openness and timeliness with which information 
is shared. 
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Supporting and Guiding 
Process Facilitators 

Moat agencies or school districts that hire a proc^^ facilitator also 
designate a staff member to coordinate or supervise tHe work of the facilitator." 
Guiding and supporting one or more process facilit^<y;s is an important 
function. For many process facilitators, their role will be a new one. . 
Training coupled with on-the-job guidamce 'from a coor^nator or supervisor 
can do much <^to help a process facilitator effectively plan, carry o , and 
assess his/her work with various school and commvmity groups. 

The amoitnt of time a staff member devotes to working with a process 
facilitator varies, depending on the numbfer of process facilitators and 
their scope of work. For example, a staff mexqber might allocate three days 
a month to work with a process facilitator who is working half-time with 
one community. On the other hand, a staff member might allocate ten days 
per month to work with four f>ill-time process facilitators. 

This papet presents information about wMt a staff member, designated 
to work with 2md guide process facilitators , lean do t;o help tHem solve 
problems, meUce decisions, and assist others ico take em active peurt 1^ school 
problem solving. . . 



Helping Process Facilitators Begome Orier\ted 
To Their New Role 7 ' 

* *» 

There are some things a coordinator can do to help a process facilitator 
become acquainted with his/h.er surroundings (if a facilitator is new to the 
agency or community) and the people he/she will be working with^ 

1. introduce the process facilitator to agency^ staff . When a process 
facilitator first joins the staff, he/she will undoubtedly have 
questions like, "Who works in this agency?" "What do they do?'' and 
"How will my work relate to what they do?" Agencv' staff members 
will have similar questions about the new process racilita tor. 
Providing an opportunity for a process facilitator and agency staff 

) to ask and answer some of these^ questions sets a climate for sharing 

information and relieves some of th^ anxiety jdhat both parties may have, 
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2* Iiitrodttce the proceas facilitator to school arid coiareunity merobers . 
Inlformal meetings c«m l^elp a process facilitator and local people 
meet and become acquainted . These meetings offer an opportunity to 
deal with initial questions and to begin building i'hterpersonal 
relationships* ' • ^ ^ 

3. Help a process facilita^r get settled in the cc««unity > Sometimes 
a process f acilitaCor will be new in the community. Providing 
information about the nitty gritty logistics—housing, utility ' 
services r shopping—will be of gieat assistance to a newcomer. 

< 4. Share e3g)ec tat ions about job roles . "Just as a process facilitator 
is taking on a new role, so is the person who will be supervising 
and coordinating a facilitator's work. It is lnqportant for both 
parties to spend some time sharing their expectations about antici- 
pated tasks, how they want' to work together and any (juestions or 
concerns either might have. Not only does this help to clarify and 
define their respective roles, but also helps estaOjlish a climate 
of openness and trust between the process facilitator and the 
coordinator* . « . 




Guiding the Process Facilitators' work 

A process facilitator must caxxY out a variety of tasks in order to 
teach local, citizens emd educators how to work together to plan and cairry 
out schpol improvements, A coordinator cem greatly enhiuice the process 
•facilitator's commitment, and accomplishment of tasks, by planning and 
monitoring the work with the staff members rather than for them. 

One technique is to use a problem-solving procedure. The coordiViator 
cam^ assist a process facilitator to clarify the purpose of each taski deter- 
mine what needs doing, search for ways to accomplish this plan and carry out 
the task I emd evaluate the results. 

For example, perhaps a process facilitator has noted that discussions 
in a particular group frequently shift from the topic and sure' lengthy ♦ They 
al^o 's%em to result in indecision. Together , the coordinator and process 
facilitator can clarify the problem and det^jrmine what the process facilitator 
might do^ i.e., suggest to the convener some new behaviors such as setting 
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time limits for each discussion topic i or perX^dically summ^lzing the major 
ideas and IsslieB of a group discussion* The coordinator can then help the 
process facilitator assess the results of his/her efforts, noting what went 
well and what didn't, while continuing to think of other solutions to the - 
problem. ' , 

Frequent probl^- solving sessions of this nature not only help a process 
facilitator gain confidence and skill, but also allow both parties to express 
satisfaction with tasks performed. Problem areas' can be discussed, such as 
skills that aren't being used, cmd so on. 

' Another technique, called management by agreement, can be used to help 
a process facilitator identify problems and assess the degree to which work 
has been accomplishedv This technique incorporatp.s the following concepts: 

1. Agreement . The coordinator negotiates long-range and month'- 
bymonth written statements of the outcomes each process 
facilitator is expected to produce. Both parties shape 
this agreement and share their expectations aUx)ut outcomes, 
vnien both the coordinator euid the process facilitator have 
determined the outcomes of the work, it is likely that both 
will be strongly coxtsnitted to a task and its in{>ortance« 
Task accomplisluaent is then more likely « ^ 



The statement can include the date the work will be finished 
and the commitment of resources required to get it done. In 
negotiating these agreements, the coordinator should not borrow ^ 
strength txom his or .her authoritative position to get the other 
person to agree to an untenable work statement. An agreement 
that focuses on results, rather than methods for accomplishing 
them, gives the process facilitator both the responsibility and 
the freedom to exercise his 'or her ingeniiity. People resent 
work when their commitment is to time schedules and deadlines 
only and not to the quality and puirpose, of their work. 

2\ Provisions ^or help * The agreement can specify the help the 
coordinator is committed to providing. An effective team is 
built through axk understanding that the coordinator is willing 
to help in ways thnt the process facilitator might request. 
A coordinator must be careful to assist rather than do another's 
job. Otherwise, the coordinator risks damage to relationships 
and morale. 

3. Accountability > The coordinator 2md the person with the work 
assignment can assess together the fulfillment of the agreement. 
The process facilitator can carry out a self -appraisal based on 
the V agreement; the coordinator should then feel free to share 
his or her impressions of how well the agreement was accomplished. 
The degree to which a coordinator can encourage and guide process 
facilitators will greatly influence the success of process facili- 
tators and of the groups they work with. 
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R^uxarXy scheduled monthly wrk refvlewa between the coordinator 
and the process facilitator can be used to assess what has been 
accompllshei ind the difficulties that have been encountered, as 
well as how these caui be dealt with. Then another month's work- 
aind-help agreianent ca^be negotiated ^ The form that follows can be 
used to facilitate these reviews: 




fttloif a.f ftt tte first of tb% 

■Mth 



tMiotemUm tliat U liyimx and 

«lf ttOtltiM mk ttUt AM «M 

*tA«Jur f \ ooluM f-jr th* 

» *g <n w tn *f tte oiM work pMiM 



>ielplng the Process Facilitators work Together 

Another challenge that a coordinator faces when two or more facilitators 
are employed is that of helping them examine the way they function as a 
group and creating a climate in which each member feels important and has 
an opportunity to develop his or her own capabilities. This means period- 
ically asking qtxestions like: 

Do we as a staff cooperate with one another to carry out tasks, 
solve problems, or make decisions? 

Do we communicate comfortably and openly with one ctnother? 

During staff meet.mgs, are specific procedures followed—e.g. , 
establishing tlie agenda, allowing time for discussion, recording 
decisions? 
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• Are ffienbers satisfied with tne way decis^.ons axe made? 



• Does the staff seem cleeur about what it is doing and the 
direction in which it is going? 

tfhen process facilitators and the coordinator first c6aie together! 
they, like any group r go through phases. In simple language, the phases of 
a group are forming, storming, norming, emd performing. 

Forming 

When a group first meets, people 

want to feel safe and secure. They ^ 
want to know what the rules are. 
"What's going to happen?" They ask 
questions like, "What am I supposed 
to do? Who's in charge?" "Am I in 
the right place? Am I going to be 
accepted? Wiio is likely to support 
me? Who in the groiup is .*<trong? 
Who's kind? Who's funny?" Norms for 
behav-ior and interaction begin tc 
form. Is group formal or 
informal? Do people use first names 
or last names? Who talks to whom? 
Where do people sit? Which people 
cluster? Who's a loner? 










Storming 

T As answers for these questions begin 
to r^merger the group moves to the next 
phase, storming. The sense of uncer- 
tainty in the forming phase is replaced 
with d^teriiiination t\r..d confidence, 
s Silently asked questions now spill out 
into verbal questions. "Who are you 
(the coordinator) and what are yoar 
credentials? What makes you uhink you 
know what*s best? What's the reason 
for doing this?" And questions become 
statements. "I have an idea. I think 
we should..." At this point fonril 
leadership is challenged and group 
members begin to experience their own 
strength. Roles in the group begin 
to emerge. It^s a time of testing 
leadership credibility. A coordinator 
. or leader must carefully structure 
give-and-take so the other group mem- 
bers have a sense of moving * forward, 
not simply of a free-for-all. Storming 
may occur over an extended period of 
time. Once the issue of power is settled, 
the group moves into norming. 
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Norroing 

Desirable norms that began to emerge 
as the group was forming now become 
confirmed. Expected patterns of 
behavior are clear to everyone and 
people feel comfort in the no]fms. 
When asked f **Why do you meet together 
once every two weeks?" the process 
facilitators respond with, "That's 
the way we keep one another up to 
date about field activities and 
meetings." Definite, clear, and 
consistent norms ened3le the group to 
move into performing. * 





The group gets down to working and 
accomplishing the task.. Roles aure 
cleeu:, norms secure, and individuals 
cam work together sharing strengths 
and accommodating for weaknesses* 

Under certain conditions the group 
may jfevert to any one or more of the 
previous phases. A phaise rihange cam 
come if new members are introduced to 
the group, if dissatisfaction with 
leadership aurises, if a crisis occurs, 
if an individual's attitude or be- 
havior changes. 



A coordinator together with the process facilitators can also do a 
number of things^ to build group cohesiveness: 

1. Identify with' your group . Think of your group as a team rather 
tham a collection of separate individuals. Recognize your common/ 
purpose and talk about what we can do rather than what I can do. 

i 

2. Build a group traditio n* Once a group forms, it begins to create 
its own history. Groups can refer to events that are memoraible 
and plan for activities that will create tradition. Examples 
might be monthly planning sessions and occasional social gatherings. 



3. Get the c^roup to recognize good work . A group that appreciates the 
' efforts of its membprs vili promote a feeling of acceptance and 
caring. When good work occurs, compliment the individuals 
responsible. 




4. Sit clear I attainabl* cyroup goala . Each group is likely to 
^ hava long-ranga goal*. The group alao aatabliahaa ahort-tarm 
goala. For axaaoiple, "The goal for this* meeting la to make a 
daclalon about who will take the lead role in conducting 'he 
orientation aeaaion at t^a Grange thia Friday." End-o£*t. 
meeting oi^ weekly reporta on goala that have been met inoreaae 
a group aenae of acdCsiqpliahnent. 

In coheaive groupa« membtoa feel a atrong kinahip to each other. In a 
aenae, every member ia eaaential^to the group. However, i^f someone is fre- 
quently late or abaent, the group may f^el inc<»iplete and less ab^ to 
function. , . - 

Encouraging New ideas ^ ^ 

Another inqportjuit function of the coordinator is to j^vide and stimulate 
new ideas itfor improving the ways in vhich a process facilitator works with 
connunity groupa and for iagproving school-community relationshipa. A process 
facilitator may look to the coordinator for conceptual leadership in 
(a) atrvngthHilng and modifying the basic approachea to school-community 
problem solving, (b) improving the ways in which the agency supports local 
. school-coitntunity proj^ects, (c) linking to other agencies engaged in support- 
ing local problem solving, and (d) utilizing resources to build strong 
schoQl-ccnmunity partnerships. > ) 

• 

If a coordinator takes on this function # it is in^rtant to be abfe to 
establish and support a climate in which a process facilitator can contribute 
to the design and operation of a school^community project* The following 
are some techniques that can be used to encourago a facilitator to contribute 
ideas to the project. 

1. Encourage a process facilitator to design and carry, out h^s/he^r 
own professional development • The coordinator can facilitate 
such activities by developing and sharing a sample personal 
development growth plan, by working to establish a fund for 
such activities # or by planning for released time during which^ 

. .. a facilitator can pursue development activities. ^The resulting 
growth can contribute greatly to improving approaches or making 
adjustments in project direction. 

2e Explore with a process facilitator some possible futures for the 
project* This technic[ue# sometimes called "futuring/* is a way 
to expand the potential of a project by examining all the possible 
things it could be. For example, the coordinator might ask the 
process facilitator to imagine the school-community groups as 

^\ they mightf be a year from now/' What does the facilitator see 

happening? How does he or she feel about this projected situation? 
. What role does the facilitator envision for him or herself? This 
technique frequently produces a wealth of 4deas, some of which can 
be translated into new ^oals or directions ra? school -community 
problem solving. 
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3* Solicit and liittn to • proe^aa facilitator *■ i<lMt. It Is 
laiiortant for individuals to be abla to shara thalr idaaa and 
to faal that thosi ideas ars valuad and respaotad. Individuals 
want to hava aii aotiva part/ and are a traaandously valuable 
resource, in shaping the projiict. Creating wjfi atmosphere in 
which paopia can coonunicate their ideas without imnadiata judg- 
ment or oritioiam does a lot to prooota creative aj^roaohea to 
project goala and operations. 

4. Assist a process facilitator to design .and carry out project 
liqprovementa. For exanqplaf perhaps a process facilitator wants 
to explore an idfea for helping a school-coiamunity group work 
acre oollaboratively with school staff. Support for such an 
^ effort sdght be provided in terva of money to purchase a few 
books or releaaad time to attend a woikshpp on intergroiq> 
collaboration. 

These are only a'*few examples of the waya in which a coordinator can 
build the Kind of environment where a process facilitator will feel.hlsAer 
ideas are. welcomed and respected. 



The work of a process facilitator is very demanding. . In the early 
stages of a dchool-ccnmtunity pi^ject, it can be- confusing and frustrating, 
particularly if the process facilitator la new to the role. For this 
reason, an individual who provides process facilitators with leadership, 
guidance, emd moral support greatly enhances the success of their work with 
school and comnunity groups. 

The approaches presented in this paper are only suggestions and must 
be adaptedi to meet individual needs and preferences. 
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selecting a Process facilitator 



Th« role of « prooass taollltator is both oballenctlng and demanding. 
Proeete facilitators are trained to help citiaena and educators grow in their 
capacity to iysteoMtlcally solve looal educational problems collaborating 
effectively with other individuals and groups. The process facilitator 
works closely with school-comtunity gtouj^s, school staff and administrators, 
and school board^. 

The following information is intended to help agency staff members 
identify potential ceuididates and select a person they feel is most suitable 
for the job. 



What a Process Facilitator Does 

A proctes facilitator works with 
all participants in the School- 
Conmunity Probess. A major part of a 
process facilitator's job is to help 
group members learn and use systomatic ^ 
probJ^em-solving skills. This includes 
identifying problems, searching for 
alternatives, developing implementa- 
ti^On and evaluation plans, carrying 
out the plans, ^and assessing the 
results of the effort. 

< 

For exaiqple, during an early stage of the School-Coamunity Process the 
procesar facilitator helps local persons plan and condvict a ccnmunity-wide 
survey to find out what people feel are critical educational needs, problems, 
or goals in the community. A process facilitator does, not identify the 
problem or goal areas. Rather, a facilitator teaches the skills needed to 
successfully plan and conduct a coonunity survey and to report the findings. 

.*^A process facilitator also helps groups work togethe2> in yays that are - 
productive and satisfying. A process facilitator assists group members to I 
acquire or Improve their skills in conmunicating, making derisions, resolving 
conflict, and using veurious resources to assist them, in their work. 
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For oxample, if a school-coianunity group has difficulty making group 
deoislons, a proisess facilitator can help the group identify the problem. 
It may be lack of information, or that some members don't feel their opinions 
are seriously considered. The faqilita tor .helps find ways to resolve it- 
gathering adequate information before a decision is considered; airing facts 
and opinions from eac^ person^ trying out a different decision-making 
procedure. , 

Tiuroughout the School-Community Process, the role of the process facili- 
tator evolves. The role evolves fran a person who gets things going, to a 
process trainer who h^lps people learn to take an active part in decisions 
and planning, then zo a resource, person who can supply information and link 
people up to resources, .and .finally to a supporter of school and community 
people^ho assume the major tasks of facilitation. ' ' 

Working as a Process Facilitation ream 

While it may not alwe^ys be possible, the work of a process faailitator 
is usually more effective if carried out by a team rather than an individual. 
It is healthier for a team to work with groups of people since team meSmbdrs 
can share skills, give eacl) other feedback, emd. spark eacli other's creativity. 
Gemerally,^ a team will be most effective if it represents: 

^ more' than one of the local 
\ ethnic groups 

• ^ each lamguage that is spoken— 
if more than one l€mgu^e is 
spoken in the local area 





• both sexes — since community 
groups usually include both 
m^ and women 

• local/non*- local residency 

A strong team benefits from t^e advantages of differentiated skills, 
common planning sessions, flexible leadership, and a sense of interd^endence. 
And, if a team works smoothly together, people will notice and may begin to 
imitate such behavior* 



Suggested Criteria for Process Facilitators 

The choice of an inc^ividual to fulfill the role of a process facilitator 
requires careful consideration. Before job announcements are distributed. 
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erit«ria should b« d«v«lop«d tor Miestlng applicants' skills and axpsr lances < 
^itarla can focus on the following areas: 

• previous work experience 



educational background 
personal .attributes / 



Prevkxis work Experience . 

' ■ . 

since the major functions of a process facilitator are focused on working 
with groups, previous work experiehce with groups would be iii^portant. 
Specific qharacteristios that should be considered includes 

e the, candidate enjoys working with 
groups 

• the candidate has worked success- 
fully with gr6ups to ii^proye i task 
accon\pllshment or group processes 

m the candldite has worked with 
school or coomunlty groves 

• the candidate feels it's important 
for groups to lesrn to function 
effectively without the conMnued 
assistemce of a process facilitator 

• the candidate can work with groups 
' in a way that promotes shared 

" decision suUclng 

Previous work experience with groups can be quite varied. Experience in 
working with school or district frtaff can be beneficial~to have some famil- 
iarity with how schools operate— but is not absolutely essential. Generally, 
what is important is that a person values, and has the skills to create, 2m 
atmosphere where people ra"» be open and can trust and learn from one another. 

A person's previous experience in managiiig his or her own workload, dr 
coordinating^ the activities: o£ other groups, is beneficial* A process 
facilitator frequently worses with se^/eral groups simultaneously, amd needs 
to he e^le to coordinate planning and preparation tasks with meetings and 
activities of other^ groups with minimum supervision. 

Another thing to consider is previous experience working with a wide 
variety of oeople* School-^coziBnunity group membeSrs represent all factions 
and opinions in a ccrpmimity. The processuf acilitator will need to work with 
persons y*ith varied backgrounds and work in such a way that all groups feel 
equally included in the activities. 
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In short, no specific j^JCPerience guarantees that a person will be a 
good process facilitator, but some kindis of experience are especially valuable 
when considering someone for the job. A basic background would include work- 
ing with people in an educational or training situation, coordinating a 
variety of activities, and/or working with multicultural or diversified • 
groups* 



Educational Background 

Just as there are no set rules for previous work experience, .there is 
no absolute prescription for the appropriate educatiohal background of a 
process facilitntor. While many persons currently working as process facili- 
tators have a l^achelor*s degree in education or in some area of the social 
sciences, such previous training is not absolutely necessary. For example, 
occasionally individuals with a Igt of formal education do not sue eed as . 
a process facilitator. On the other hsmd, individuals ^ith only a high 
school diploma' have sometimes done quite wall. 

During the Rural Education Program training, a process facilitator 
learns concepts and gains skills in the following areas? 

« 

• . group processes and small group theory ^ 

• helping school and community groups develop skills 

• problem solving 

a conflict identification and resolution 

• collaboration among diverse groups - 

• decision making 

m team building , ' 

Prior skill in any one or more of these areas would be beneficial. More 
important than formal degrees and training, however, is attitude. It is 
cnicial that a process facilitator be interested in learning the concepts 
and skills mentioned above, and — perhaps most important — value others learn- 
ing these concepts and skill^. '« . 



Personal Attributes 

In addition to work experiences and educational background, there are 
certain attitudes that affect how a person works with others and, ultimately, 
his or her success an a process facilitator. 
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COMMITTED — to the principles artd assumptions tl;iat underly the 
School -Community Process — see ' Attachment A. 

/ ^ 
NEUTRAL — the p^cQSs facililzitor remains focused on process — 

how the groupf solves its problems — and does not become an 

advocate for any particular group's issues or concerns. 

TOLERANT— of ambiguity. When a variety of people looks at local 
school problems ih new ways, there are bound to be surprises and 
frustrations. A process facilitator must be aible to accept and 
live with uncertainty. 

\ 

FLEXIBLE — to work outside a consistent nine-to-five schedule. 
School-coniflunity group meetings are usiially held in the evening, 
and occasionally work may take place on weekends. 

ENERGETIC— Winging forth the potential of a coiiiiiun:yty to identify 
emd carry out school changes demands a lot of energy. Good jhealth 
and enthusiasm are is^rtant. 

SUPPORTS-^-and encouragefi people to learn new skills, try out new 
behaviors, and consider \new solution^ to school problems* 
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RESPECTS — local beliefs and customs even though they may not be 
part of the process facilitator's ovqi system of beliefs. 



Where To Look for Candidates 

There may already be someone on staff who is qualified to work as a 
facilitator. Someone who ±s already known in the school district or community 
can be a great asset, providing that this person is viewed as neutral and can 
view educational issues in a relatively impeurtial manner. 

. It you axe looking outside your immediate staff, consider contacting 
social servid^ agencies in your county or state. The job of a process facili- 
tator resembles many social servicd activities and the personnel offices of 
these agencies may know of people with the appropriate qualifications. Also, 
regional educational laboratories and centers often have personnel skilled 
in working with groups and axe another type of agency to contact for potential 
camdidates . 

Advertising in newspapers and professional education journals should not 
be overlooked. 

When preparing a job description, consider the sample that is with 
this paper > Attachment B; it is one that \was used by a regional agency. 
Once the job announcements have been distributed, all v at least a 
month for applications to be submitted. 
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screening and interviewing Candidates 

Frequently an agency appoints a conmiittee that screens written^ 
applications and interviews the selected c-^ndidates • The committee may 
include agency staff, as well as representatives of the local communities 
and districts involved in the project. If a process facilitator will be 
working with a district that has a large minority population, it is impor- 
tant to have representatives pf this group on the screening committee. 



• If your agency is hiring a team of process facilitators, group interviews 

will let the candidates and the committee members sense who might work well 
together. An alternative to formal. group ^interviews would be an informal 
meeting"a coffee hour or a luncheon — among all candidates and committee 
members. 



A Process Facilitator's Salary 

Blifijiluse the role of a process facilitator is new to many agencies # an 
inevitable question is, "How much do we pay?" This is a difficult question 
to answer because there are so 'many variables, i.e., the agency's salary 
scale; the experience and background of the candidate; the demands of the job; 
and whether or not (the agency wants a part-time or full-time facilitator. 

w Perhaps an example or two will provide some guidelines for what type 
of salary would be appropriate. 

EXAMPLE 1* : A half-time process facilitator is needed to work 
with one small community — population of the community is 750. 
A person with some college background and three years of experi- 
ence as a leader in various community groups is hired. Salary 
might range from $4,000 to $5,500 for a half-tijae person. 

EXAMPLE 2 ; A full-time process facilitator is needed to work 
with three small communities — populations of these communities 
Are 700, 525, and 300. A person with a college degree and five 
years of experience teaching group process techniques is hired. 
The annual salary might range from $10,000 to $15,000 for a 
full-time facilitator. 

A process facilitator's salary depends on the individual's background and 
experience, the scope of work, and the empioyinq agency's salary scale. ^ 



Summary 

The role of a^roceaa facilitator is challenging and dei^nding. it is 
a job that demands long hours, frequent evening and weekend work/and consid- 
erable traveling. It can also be very rewarding to see people^et involved 
and together solve school problems. Carefully defined selection criteria, 
a thorough se«ch for qualified candidates,, and a representative screening 
committee increase the probability that process facilitators will be suitable 
for the job and can work effectively with local communities. 
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ATTACHMENT A ♦ 

PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS OF THE 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PROCESS 



PRINCIPLES . . , 

Shared Decision MeUclng -'I'eople affected by a decision should help make that 
decision. ^ 

Choice - The "best" solution is not the same for every school and community. 
Solutions need to match the values and resources of each area. To make a 
choice implies awar^^ss of alternatives. 

Process - The manner ^ in whiclT a problem is solved or a goal met is often 
more important than the end p^odi . A systematic process for making choices 
and changes makes the best use ot local resources. 

f 

" ASSdkPTIONS 

• All individuals have the right to participate in decisions that 
affect th^^» 

• Shared decision mafking results in decisions that accurately 
reflect the opinions and Jcnowledge of the entire group* 

• Change is ongoing; planned chstnge is more desirable than 
unplanned chemge to improve educational opportxinitiesj, 

« 

• Communication between school and community members increases- 
support for school programs. 

• Developing communication and problem-solving skills builds self- 
reliance and increases the chances that educational improvements 
will be successful. ^ 

, • Every individual has worth and dignity. 

• Conflict is a natural and common Pcirt of change and can be dealt 
with and used constructively. 

• X process facilitator— -a person trained to help groups use a 
systematic problem-solving process — is helpful to persons involved 
in change. 
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ATTACHM. £IT B 



SAMPLE 



TITLS: 
\ LOCATION: 
f WC1|(K YEAR: 
SALARYi 



V 



1>0SXTI0N OPENING 



Process Faoilitator 
Braxndenf Oregon 

Ten Months ^ ^ 

$1^,000 



APPLICATION DEADLJNE: 
February 12, i3XX 



J(B DESCRIPTIC^: General Statement of Duties and Responsibilities 



The process facilitator role represents a relatively new sej^ice for an 
Intermediate education district ^ provide to local school <?l^t£i«ts. This 
person is an assistant to schools and cosiaunitie^ in processes related to 
group effectiveness. He/she provld'^s technical assrstauice to local school- 
community groups as they form and work tJ^ough a systematic process to 
improve the learning opportunities in their school-community. 

The process facili1:ator works closely with community members, students # 
staffs, school boards f and school district siiperintendentSf assists them to 
enhemce their skills in communication, systematic problem solving and shared 
decision making, and provides support for the new role requirements which 
arise because of such work. Work with school-community groups requires 
frequent lat afternoon r evening and'weekeYfti work. 



MAJOR DUTIES < 

1. Plan activities for assisting school-coxmnunity groups to form; to 
caurry out needs assessment, search, planning, in^lementation and 
evaluation work; and to learn the skills rr 'uired for such worl;. 

2. Assist school-community groups to develop plans for school improve- 
ments which incorporate appropriate solutions to ^ucationax need^ " 
within their community, amd do this work in such a way that 
eventually the group is able to function effectively in tho absence 
of the facilitator. 

^ 3.. Receive regular training, both formal and field-based, in communica- 
tion skills, systematic planning and problem solving, group 
processes, and other skills and knowledge related tg the School- 
Community Process. 

9 ^/si 
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4. Fxmction as a catalyst for group action, rather than a doer. 

Adopt the attitude of riever doing for the group anything that it 
can do for itself. 

5.... Cooperate and communicate on a regular basis with local school 
officials I and conduct all activities in such a way as to enhance 
rather iAai> detract from normal school functioning. Promote L 
eftective working relationships between all groups involved, \ 

6. Assist groups to (a) recognize the needs for external resources, 
(b) develop the cap^d)ility to select and utilize such resources, 

:.^Uld (q) assist in obtaining such resources by acting as a linker 
when necessaj:y« 

7. Attend all (at first — later most) school-community group meetings. 

8. Attend significemt other community cmd school meetings; seek to 
become familiar with community members* opinions and needs. 

9. .Widen horizon of the school-community groups. Work to assist 
them to discover possibilities, alternatives, options. 

10. Function at all times to work toward the agreed-upon goals of the 
local sdhool-community people, rather than personal ideas of what 
would be desirable. 

^1. Document project activities and s^ibmit reports to ESD Superintendent 
as directed. 

QUALIFICATIONS : 

Candidate must have demonstrated ability to: 

1. Accomplish needs assessments 

2. Develop and write plcms for activities 

3. Collew-t and preserve data for evaluation of activities 

4. Write reports and maintain required log of activities 

5. Attend, and participate in, community functions \^ 

6. Communicate effectively ( listen, speak, write) 
EDUCATION r 

Bachelor degree (minimiam) ; Major in Psycholoc,:' . Social Psychology, / 
Sociology (Social Science) , Education, or some other related dicicipline 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE : ^ 

Send letter of application and resume* to: Mr. \RaymoncHfc3^or , Superintendent 

Intemiediate Education District 
Bramddft^-'^Kiegon ) 97XXX 




An Approach to Planning 
School -Community Services 

The Context of Planning 

Good ideas — creative, worthy notions about the way things might bo— are 
plentiful. A school-conrounity partnership for improving education, fc. ^xampli 
is one powerful idea that is now being dj.scussed or investigated by peoj. 2 
in your coiranunity, region, or state. Planning and implementation are the 
two activities that translate ideas into reality, and they are generally 
viewed as both discrete and sequential. Given the prefeent failure rate of 
innovations introduced in schools, however, this translation via planning 
and implementation seems chancy at best. ^. 

Why? Why do "best-laid plans ... go astray"? Why do so many new 
practices die out within six months of their inception or slowly resume the 
characteristics of previous practices? How can an agency that is planning 
to pro\)ide school-community services have some assurance that its investment 
of human and finamcial resources will make a difference, will benefit the 
agency and its constituents, will pay off? 

Fortunately, several recent studies targeted on the development, dissem- 
ination, planning, and implementation of successful projects have yielded 
rather ccrisistent, albeit partial, clues for planners and implementers . The 
' research of Herman and McLaughlin, ^ Hall and Alford,2 Porofret and Fullan,3 
and Miles4 have all- stressed: 

• the close, nearli^ inextricable bond between planning and imple- 
mentation that calls for a planning-action-feedback-planning 
cycle of ci atinuous problem solving 

• the importance of acknowledging, and tying planning/implementa- 
tion activities to, the socio-politico-economic reality where 
change v/ill take place 

This paper addresses the preliminary planning process that occurs after 
interest in an idea has been generated but before resources for implementa- 
tion have been approved. It identifies key elements of planning, describes 
timing and methodology, ana provides a sample outline of what to include in 
a written plan for school-community services. It is directed to persons who 
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are charged with the rasponsibility of planning by th^ir age^ncy or policy 
board and is intended to provide a new perspective on planning activiVies. 
Although it contains information that may be used indegendently in a variety 
of ways, it is designed to accompany the rvices of a school-community con-* 
aultant, ^.Another booklet entitled Factors of Successful Implementation 
discusses the adaptive planning and the implementation cyc^e that takes ^ 
place after implementation resources have been allocated, ^ 

Key Elements of Planning 

Deciding what's important is the key t^o most activities, and this 
includes planning. The sorting of means from ends and peripheral from 
centxal factors helps narrow the field of possibilities, focuses attention 
on an important fiew, and often suggests a pattern for designing the activity. 

Experience so f^ suggests that successful planning for school-conmunity 
services hais tlu^-^e touchstones; 

• a shared vision of what the future can be 

• a design based on the vision, Which includes adequate prepara- 
tion for startup and a procedure for continuous problem solving 

• conimitin^nt and support necessary to actualize the vision 

Each of these is discussed briefly in the following paragraphs and in more 
detail in the section "How To Plan", and each is refferenced in the sample 
outline as a way to describe the results of planning efforts. 

The Element of vision 

Since the School-Community Process 
is about chancfe — introducing it, manag- 
ing it, leeirning from it — a first 
consideration is "Change to what?" 
Vision has to do with a sense of purpose 
about the educational system and its 
role in society now and in the future. 
It also concerns the potential of various 
programs, facilities, organizational 
patterns and materials for fulfilling 
different parts of that purpose and role^ 
For oxajoiple, is it one of the central 
purposes of your group or agency t o help 
regions and communities make their own 
decisions about school programs? Part I 
of the sample outline illustrates one 
treatment of this consideration in a 
writt >n plan. 

2 
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The Element erf Design ^ 

A second consideration Is that of 
design for change: Vfhat features will 
lead to the goals *we have, and what 
preparation is necessary for startup? 
These questions can clarify both the 
actual Bchool-comnunity services to be 
provided and the methods or manner by 
which education agencies will provide 
them. Both the services and their 
delivery systems require certain 
resources # staf capabilities, organiza*- 
tional capah ^.^es, and procedures for 
continuous , iioblem solving Part II of 
che sample outline addresses the aspects 
of design » 



The Element of commitment 

Finally, the importamce of commit- 
ment from participants and support from 
those affected by, but not directly 
\nvolved in, the planning process should 

'M^e considered • One would expect that an 
innovation imposed without active client 
support £uid adequate maintenance 
resources will dissatisfy users and will 
faili and research findings bear this * 
out. Commitment m^ he the most signif- 

• leant element in planning school- 
coonrounity services for, in the broadest 
sense, su6h services are intended to 
increase the potential and actual 
influence each of us has on issues that , 
impel us to action. If no one cares, 
this promise is lost. Part III of the 
sample outline deals with the issue of 
commitment. 
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When To Plan. . . 



Effective planning for school-community services has aome of the same 
prerequisites as effective planning for other purposes* — a shared sense of 
purpose, sound data to use in designing the services, and people and other 
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resoorces to acfromplish the work. For planning school-coiranunity services, 
this means that; 



• ^ State pr regional educational priorities include assisting 

local distrj/cts to be ine more ef fect^e at independent problem 
solving tiirough broaa based community/participation. 

• A prellniinary investigation of the Schoea-*Community Process and 
its outcomes in other sites has yielded generally positive 
results. ' . ^ 

• Planning a pilot project or other installation of the School^ 
. Conminlty Process }>as been authorised by a Id^.itlmate body. 

If some version of each of^these three conditions does not yet exist in your 
state or region, talk with the school-community consultant. Better a short 
delay than an unconvincing: plan* 

( 

...And When TO implement 

The studies cited earlier strongly suggest that overplan is overkill. 
PlAn enough to start activities smoothly, they conclude, but not so much 
that adaptations cannot occur freely during implementation. For' school- 
community services # in order for planning to give way to iniplementation : 

• Preliminary design should be complete. 

• Linkages to implementation must be established. * 

• Processes for feedback and continuous problem solving need to 
be defined. 

• Resources and support for impleme»itation must be Ivailabl^. 

• Implementation must be formally authorized. 



How TO Plan 



A host Of planning models has evolved over tho years. Mileis^ describes 
six "classic" planning/implementation models — "muddling through," natural 
development, engineering/architecture, rationalized program development, 
simulation, and adaptive planning. Pure models are seldom actualized, with 
the result that almost every planning effort introduces a variation to one 
planning mode or another. Although personal or agency preference and pre- 
vious e>^erience will influence the kind of planning you or your group 
undertake, the case for adaptive planning is strong — a high rate of success. 
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• hiles^ also suggissts that there are at least five underlying dimefnsions 
of all planoing models— composition of planning group, approach to the future, 
design speciticity, adaptiveness and reflexivity, and planning- implementa- 
tion linkage. Adaptive planning naturally ranks high among the latter two 
dlioensiona and relatively low along the middle two. The primary dangers 
of adaptive 'planning are therefore the tendertcles toward expediency and 
' laxlnesa— doing what works in the short term rather than what will achieve 
the goal, or drifting into "unplanning.. " ^ 

Reflecting on prior experience with the School-Community Process .and ■ 
the results of the studies cited, a few guidelines for planning c&n be' 
postulated: ^ 

le Examine your. group and revise 
its mexnberahip until you have 
a good balance among experts, 
administrators and staff, tho^e 
who control the* resources, and 
constituents. 

r 

3. Wbr!: together to develop a 
shared sense of purpose and . 
cowmitn^nt; work individually 
with ^ose you represent to 
spread purpose, cozmnrtment, 
and information. 

'3. Gather data from previous 
-^experience and informants 
along the communication network 

4. Decide on the features of your 
plan one at a time; leai^e space 
in* between for action or conmu-- 
nication and feedback. 

5. Be honesty solicit and use 
critical feedback as w^ll as 
COTipliments. 

6. Keep design related to purpose; 
the spirit behind design fea- 
tures is more significant than 
the detail of them. 




Don't ignore issues of power, 
relationships, and governance 
because they are sti^ckier than 
technical Issues; they are also 
more important in ,the real world, 
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8. Make sure that In^lenentation 
will proceed directly from 
planning—same purpose « cotnmit- 
nent level ^ participants (At 
least acme) «/- features « etc. 

9. Zndude provisions for future 
problem * solving— who , \^a t , 
how, When« and where. " 

« * ' 

To round off at a golden number, 

10. Don't be lulled into thinking 

adaptive planning is easy. It / 
requires a liigh trust ^^evel, / 

hiah t-nlAranne fr%T Amh^^m^^-v. \ V 




high tolerance for ambiguity, 
high energy output, willingness 
to experiment # and acceptance 
of high risk from those who 
would attea^t it. * 



Even so, righWnow adaptive planning seems to be the best game in town. 



What TO Include in a wntten Plan 

^ A plan that includes all of the features sug^^sted previously might be 
organized in a dozen ways. The following scheme is nrerely representative 
and is intended as a starting point; it does not take into account special 
pJtanning requirement^ that are part of every Agency's operations • 

A complete outline, which begins on tW^ next page, is presented so that 
the flew of information is c6KSrent, but sections especially pertinent to the 
in^lementation of school-ccHrtnunity services contain more detail. 
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SAMPLE OUTUNE 

I. mS POliSNTJAL OF THE SCHOOL--COMMUNITy PROCESS (THE QUESTION OF VISION) 

A. Agency CcwBoitaiient 

!• To effective citizen irvolvement in education 
, To building the problem-solving capacity of rural districts 

B. Sui mnary of School-CcHmnunity I^rocess Investigatio n and Results 
1. From t a needs assessment 

* a. The assessment of statewide needs for citizen participation 

,and district problem- solving capabilities 

- b. The extent to which the School-Community Process'' ma^tches 
these needs 

2^ From a feasibility study/ of school-community services 

■7 

a. Ec:>ndnic feasibility 

^ b. Political feasibility 

• 3, From school-community projects in other sites 

a^ The new capabilities of involved local districts and 
communities to identify and prioritize their concerns 
abouc educ55tion, then plan^ carry out^ and assess 
iiuprc\''ements 

b* The new capabilities of the regional and state agencies 
to provide training, process facilitation, and support 
services to districts providing school-community services 

• ■ \ 

c. Satisfaction of participants and observers with the 
sichool-Community Process 

4. From the services of the consulting agency * " 

C. Relationship in Findings in "B" to Priorities in "A" 

D. Recommendation for Continuing To Use the School-Community 
Process in This State or Region 
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II. PROVIDING SCHOOL-COMMraiTV SERVICES (THE QUESTION OF DESIGN) 

A. Mlriaion Statem e ri^ for School-^CcHmminity Services 

B. Scope of Work ^ ^ 

1. Kinds of serviceo to be provided . 

a. Facilitation of third-party problem-solving groups 

b. Training for process facilitators 

c. Orientation for consul ta^kter who work with lojal n 
districts .engaged in^a school-coBununity project 

.d. Coordination/information sheuring/assessment/planning 

2. Extei^t*^of services to be provided 

a. Number of local and regional sites involved initially 

b. Rate of expansion 
- c. Number of process facilitators and trainers needed 

3. Extent of support required within the agency' 

a. Financial 

b . OrganjLzational 

C. M anageroent Plan 

1. Organizatioh^ pattern to accommodate ^ school-community project 

\ 

a. Possible assignment of responsibility for school-community 
services ^ 

(1) To a new unit 

(2) To dn existing unit 

(3) To an interdepartmental work group 

b. Changes required in current organization pattern^ if any 

2. Staffing pattern needed to accomplish the scope of work 
a. Staff needed and number 

ft 

^ (1) Project ciordinatoi . 

(2) Trainers ' ^ 

(3) Process facilitators 

8 en 
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b. Staff development neeJl^ of the grou 

c. Staff development activities — kind, number, scheduling 

3. Continuous problem-solviiig processes 

a. Who will be involved 

b. What kinds, of data will be collected, how often, and 
with what kdnd of devices 

c. How will dr*ta be used and decisions made 

4. Arrangements with a consulting agency 
a. For training 

_ b. For materials 

c. For other consulting 
D. Resource Plan ^ 

1. Funding sources 

2. Distribution of funds within the budget 

3. Contract with the consulting agency 

BUILDING SUPPORT FOR THE SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PROCESS 
(THE QUESTION OF COMMITMENT) 

A. The Importance of a Supportive Climate for Achieving Goals 
and Obtaining Long-Lasting Results 

* 1. Within the agency 

2. Among the public ^ 

3. In other groups and agencies 

B. Existing Evidence of Commitment 

1. Planning group ^ 

2. Agency support 

3. Infoirmation network 

C. Maintaining Congnitment and Support During In^lementation 

1. Who, what, when, where, how 

2. The process of continuous problem solving 

^ a. I 



What Next? 



To be implemnted successfully i the project will need a continuing 
planning process. This can be created during frequent and regular staf^ 
meetings that involve many project participants. These meetings provide 
an opportunity for reassessing plans and their outcomes i for monitoring 
project achievements and problems ^ and for modifying pr§ptices in light of 
in^lementatlon realities. Continuous planning keej^s the project grounded 
in the day-*to--day practices so that issues can be identified and solutions 
determined before problems become crises. 

Continuous planning that involves many project people with their multi 
pie opinions can seem like a lot of complex work. However, as one school 
district superintendent invited, after disclosing t^at his district had man 
aged to involve 2,500 citizens in planning its annual budget, '^Jump right 
in. The water's fine I" ^ 

> 
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hg A School-Community 
Partnership: What Happened 
In San Juan county 



U 



Resolving educationkl Issues in rural areas is a tough job. Rural 
coinmunities are often isolated and have limited resqurces. Their school 
districts serve small populationp.-thdt aure frequently scattered over a 
large area. In many| rur^uLcfifCtings , children have Sewer educational 
opportunities thanytheir urban counterparts. 

Local citizens know that problems created by distance, population 
sparcity ^d scarce resources can place the small school at a disadvantage. 
And, although they aure willing to support their schools to the limit of 
their ability # many imall communities are in trouble because their educa- 
tors and citizens 1 .ok a systematic process for working together to 
identifv and meet local educational needs. 

The situation in Utah's San Juan Scho/)l District is only one example. 
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In the southeastern cor^r of Utah, a cluster bf pmall ccMnmunities is 
served by the San Juan School District. It is an area about the size of 
New Jersey. The district '9 population is about half Anglo ^and half Native 
American M&vajo. . - ^ I 

Many- students traveled excessive distances to attend the district's 
nearest, high school in Blending. Other students stayed away from school, 
lived away frcro home during the*week, or >attended boarding schools. 



For several year** people living in rempte^^areas of the district 
* asked that one or more secondary schools be byilt closer to home. 

In the fall of 1974,'%:he unresolved problem becanfe d'^irisis. 
San Juan School District was faced with a lawsuit that alleged raci^ 
discrimination. ' 



had 



N^he 



School District Sued 



elSM MltMi lawsuit has 
Bltd, bf Ntfsjo todtaB 
studMili am tbslr paraala vMI 
ths Red Mesa aitdOlJatoChip- 
tars of the Navajo Triba, a* 
galMt tte 8a& Juan Schoot 
Dlatrle^. Tba ault was aanred 



UoBOKf oa tto Sin Juu School 
Bowd At ttiilr roffular 
mMklac^ and also oa tho 
Sstt Jttd Coonky Coramiaslon, 
umsd M coHlatoiidaiito tai ttio 
ftttit 

Tht Isnf^y dctaUod 
suit, lA its littrodiietory ssc- 
tlosi cbsrgss tbs dstendants 
«bs?t porsosd a loofstandipc 
Pitton of <lssp»rootsd racial 
dlscrimlnatlo&NWhicb rssalts 
in uMifial sdncational oppor- 
tuBltlM tor Matlvo Amsrican 
chlldrsn attendlnc ttfsSan Juan 
pubUe scliools.* 

Amoof othsr thlnfs^ tbssuSt 
allsfss dlscrlmlMHon ro* 
sultlnf from ftdlurs to an>or* 
tlon ftaads qo an sqaal baslSj 
fallurt to pro^ldo hlfh schools 
aiKl othtr teeUltlM 1a pro- 
domiuotly Natajo areas of ths 
county (rssultlDff in Ultgal 
busing and fUlurt to provide 
blcultural and billnttttl adu** 
catlonal programs. 

Amonf tho rtmtdlts sought 
ara eoastnietionof tltmtntary 
and secondary schools In areas 
where i.'^TaJos reside (to ell* 
mlnate the busing)^ as v^ell as 
* equal allocation^ of school 
funds and other educational re* 
sources* 



\b.iitr4ct Supermtendent 
Kuoeth Maughan. expressed 
hope "Ihat the 'sutt would not 
result In over-emotional 
relictions in either the Indian 
or Anglo communities. 

«We have many fine pro- 
grams uodemvay/ Superl&r 
tendent Ifiu^an said, 'and 
some of them are regwded in 
the educational community as 
models tor aitusMons of this 
nature.* 

Superintendent Maughan 
said L. Robert Anderson of 
Mottticello andBrlghIm E. Ro« 
berts of Salt Lake City have 
beerretained to represent the 
District. A meeting has been ^ 
scheduled for November 22 in 
Price to include the State Su» 
. perlntendent, the Utah Attor«* 
ney General, and the District* s 
attorneys so that 9. rtply 
be filed wlthlri 20 days. The 
Utah State Boai;l of Education 
and the Superintendent of Pu<« 
blic Instruction are also named 
as defendants. 

The plaintifto are re- 
preseu|ed by attorneys with 
DNA, tm Navajo legal services 
^ program iiH^exlcan Hat, Utah, 
and the ^^ative American 
Rights Fund In Boulder, Co- 
lorado. 

The San Juan Record 
November 14, 1974 




At that time, the Utah State Board of Education had already begun 
discussions about involving the public in educational decision making. 
The Board recognized the right of citizens, school patrons, special 
interest groups, and minorities to have more adequate participation in 
school affairs. 

A meiaber of the Utah State Board of Education knew about the work at 
the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory to develop approaches for 
small coomunitie^^b include citizens in educational change • The Board 
contacted the Laboratory ^^nd a contract was negotiated, calling for the 
application of a comprehensive strategy to achieve the following goals: 

ff 

to improve the ability of communities to resolve local 
educational problems 

• to transfer the initiative for educational change to 
local people 

^ to improve ^gengy services for^ schools in rural areas 

At the state level, pursuit of tmese goals began with plans to assist 
San Juan by providing training for prodess facilitators. The r6le of these 
process facilitators would be (1) to hefclp the community form a ^problem- 
solving group that was ^representative faf various citizen and educator groups 
and (2) to help local citizens and educators work collaboratively. 



c. 



At tHev"*iocal level, the San Juar 



School District received financial 



assistance- r^gm the state education agency , the Utah Navajo Development 
Council and the Navajo Nation and consultation from the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory. Part of the money was used to hire four process 
f acilitacors . 



^"Upon iihe recommendation of Dr. Everett and a committee that 
interviewed 12 candidates , the Board appointed Robert Angle, 
Jim Dandy, Clyde Benally, and Jan Christiansen as pr(':^ss 
facilitators . These individuals will receive special. . ?<i 
■training from the Northwest Regioh^l Educational L^.boracory 
from Portland, Oregon, in methods ahd proc/duras for commu-^ 
ni^y involvement . The process facilitates will be assigne^'^ 
to communities in the southern end of the District to work 
with the citizens in identifying tte school net^ds , and to 
also work through the community in^>i*mtting recommendations 
to the San Juan Board of Educt^tion ^ * 



The San JucJi Recor d 
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Throughput the country, school board members are elected to carry out 
the wishes of the people when making decisions about policies and procedure 
for schools* But this task is complicated when various community factions 
offer divergent opinions* . " 

A {Significant feature^f the Laboratory s strategy at the local level 
is the school-community group (SCG) . This group consists of citizens, 
school staff members, and students who represent various, and often 
disparate, community interests. The members of the school -community group 
learn systematic problem-solving and communication processes. With the 
assistance of process facilitators, they mediate public and professional 
interest, filter conmunitv feelings, negotiate between alienated segments 
of the community, and develop recommendations that assist the school board 
to solve school problems. 

In San Juan, the first activity of the school-community groups was 
to conduct a community-wide survey of school needs and, on the results, 
recommend an "action" .project to the board. 



School Talk 

By Kenneth Maugfaan 
Supt., San Juan School Dlstr. 



Member^ of theSchoolCom^ 
munlty Gfoups met Mth the 
Board and Administrative Staff 
at Ip.m. Therearet'' groups, 
one working in the Moniozuma 
Creek-Aneth area, and the 
other in the Monument Valley, 
OUato, Navajo Mountain and 
Mexican Hat Area. The mem- 
bers of these groups represent 
the various communities in 
these areas and were approved 
by the Board of Education* 

For the past several months 
they have besn involving the 
students, parents, and citizens 
of the various cptemunities in 
an effort to Ideig^ and assess 
some of the school heeds. 



# • S 

The Community School 
group* have completed a sur* 
vey which Indicates that the 
parents and stipdents in these 
area expressed a desire for a 
hi|^ school and expressed 
their Intent to attend such 
sch. ,as if they were to be con- 
structed. With all this infor- 
mation available and upon fur* 
ther assessmeii*, the school 
Community Groups rocom-- 
mended that two high schools 
be built in these areas. 



The Board acknowl- 
edges and accepts their re- 
commendations that the plan- 
ning for the construction of the 
secondary facilities in the 
Montezuma Creek and Monu- 
ment Valley areas commence 
immediately. The Board sol- 
icits the continued assistance 
of the School Community 
Groups and authorizes them to 
proceed with the next step in 
the School Community pro- 
cess. 



The San Juan Reco rd 
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The results of the coromimity survey Indicated a need for additional 
schools near the more remote communities of the district. In March 1975,,- 
the school-community groups took their request to build two new high schools 
to the San Juan District School Board. The board accepted their recommen- 
dation emd autho^rized the SCGs to begin planning for the new schools. 

Tlie first planning activity was to determine the criteria that would 
bemused to plan the new schools. School-co\munity group members traveled 
^ to schools outside the district to gather information on instructional 
programs, equipment, scheduling patterns, and physical features and floor 
plans of school buildings. ' " >^ 

Once the criteria for .the features of the new high schools were 
established, the school-community groups were ready to prepare pl^s- for 
the buildings. However, in order to complete the plans and begin ooa/^ 
^truction, the district needed money from the taxpayers. Once the bcmd 
election was announced, opinions and feelings about the project became 
more intense. 

4 



Letters to 
the editor 

. Frltodt» countrymtOiRomus: 
ArlMt men of sound Judg- 
ment, awaken* The San Juan 
School District Is about to 
capitulate to coercion to bond 
the taxpayers of the County 
for seven million dollars I If 
the bonds are paid off In 20 
years» and if they bear seven 
percent Interest, the Interest 
wlU cost the taxpayers of San 
Juan |490»000 a year» or 
$9»800»0O0 Interest, over the 
nert 20 years. With the face 
value of Uie bonds of seven 
mlUloni plus the interest of 
9.8 mllUon, It wlU cost the 
taxpayers 16*8 million addi- 
tional tax dollars to finance 
tnls asiiithe^ spending adven- 
ture» for tt^ building alone^ 
to appeaM tt public nuisance 
and a sma^l group of non- 
taxpaylng fellow travelers. 
The operation Is estimated to 
cost |1 million dollars a year. 

Join me in whatever legal 
action Is necessary to stop 
us from b^ln^nslaved with 
this monst^^Mis debt, or you 
may not have bread on the 
table or a pair of shoes to 
walk downtown in. 

D. L. Gibbons, D. 
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Letters to the editoc 



DtarHllM: 

Tbf iMM ol tbt SctmdDlj* 
trtct s«tttomfiil of Utlfitlm 
and llMlr rMoUiiii diciilra to 
biild btgh iebooU tatto 
MontttttiM Ctmk iBd Moou- 
mt0t Valtojr ami of Su Juan 
County If appurtnlly eoo* 
tromtUl. la iiieb ooltuitlpo 
tho public abouM bo awaro of 
aU tbt teeta botoro oaob 
Yldual takoa a IumI poattkuu 

In a lotttr laot vook tboro 
waa a eall to oppoao buUdlat 
tboao acboola baaod oo tbt 
wrttora poaltUw tbat it i»aa too 
coatly abd was to appoaao a 
mlBorlty. non-taxpaylnf gro'^p. 
Tbt eoa» ilfuroa glvoii wart 
atytn million capital outlay 
wttb aa aaaunptloD of frt n ^t Hg 
lar tbt tfltlrt amount andfjpay* 
inf ao?ta ptrcMt lokortat on 
tbt full amount lor a Ml-ytar 
parted. If tbt a Atlrt amount 
was borrowed and amortlMd 
In 10 ytara iit Inttrtiit coat 
flfurt waa ovtratattjr by at 
Itaat doublt. It la unllkt]^ 
tbat tbt tntUt anEiount wlUbavt 
to bo borrowtd. Botboftbtat 
facta would cbanft tbt atattd 
eoata by a graat amount 

. If s3m rtltrtact to non-tax<- 
paytra waa to tbt Navajo 
ptopltp tbt rtcord abotdd bt 
att a^alfbt In tbla matttr. 
It la trut tbat tbt land on tbt 
Navajo K^atrvatloo, aa sucb^ 
ia not aubjtct to priH^rty ta^» 

• • # It U also trut tbat 
bomtsAogans andUvtatockon 
tbt rtatrvaClon artnotsubjtct 
to proptrty tax 

% % % KM otber taxta 
tbty do pay, wblcb art: Insome 
taxta, C^ta, many bavt jobs) 
aaltai gaaoUnt, and vtblclt 
ptraooal proptrty taxta and 
Uctnat fata. Tbt moat alg* 
nlflcant pnptrty tax productr 
in San Juan Co»ui*y la dtrlvtd 
from tbt production of oil and 
gaa. Moat of tbt production 
of tbtat producta coma from 
Navajo Rtatrvatloolanda. Tbt 
proptrty tax frokii production 
of oil ard gaa #111 providta2% 
of all pn^rty tax rtvt v»t for 
tbt Scbool Diatrlct andtbt 
County in 1975 and it has pro- 
bably avtragtd ntax that Itvol 
ainct bttort 1960 » 



for tbt Coooly lar \m la 69^ 
mllUuo doUara conaMtlng ols< 
oil and gatt 4>mlHlo>im<ntng, 
10 million} ttliUttea. a milUon. 
vTbt. rtmainiag a nt H^OT ia tbt 
cortblnatloii of all Ktm firman 
bomta, bualnaaata, bulldlnga, 
iaduatrlal and fhrm macb- 
lnary« ptraooal proptrty, ttc. 
Intbt.tntlrt Cduiaty* 

Tbt fieta abow t^ It ia not 
wt bomt, fbrm» building, ttc. 
owntr^taxpaytra tbat will bt 
paying for tbtat ntw acboola. 
Juat aa it ia not our ^claaa^ 
tbat has and ia paying lor 
schools, hoapltala, llbrarita, 
rtcrtatlon fkclUtits, roada, 
airport a, travtl promotion, 
wttd and lodtnt programa, 
ttc. tbat wa bavt in anypartof 
tbt County. Tbo eoata art 
rtally paid for (aboiut 8ft%) 
by tbt production of' tetural 
rtsourcts and UtUitita, a^try 
largt part of wblcb comas from 
tbt lands of what aomt appar- 
tntly conaidtr •non^tax- 
paytra^. 

Ptrbapa tvtn mort Impor* 
tant tbab tbt fOrtgoinc ia tbt 
fact tbat. baatc^ on tbt 1970 
ctnaua, tbtrt %trt aa many 
ptoplt living witbin a iM) milt 
radius of Monttmuna Crttk 
aa live witbin tbt city Umita 
of both UonUctUo and Bland* 
ingi Now» ia falrntsa ami 
tiiuality, if vt in. thoat two 
^ iocorpovttttd communltits and 
Wdnity btlitvt our population^ 
Mmbtr of childrtn, tax contrl- 
Kutions, ttc. tntltlt ua co 
schools and othtr amtnitiea 
for ourstlvts and our chil- 
drtn, then sbouldflPt aimilar 
conditions in othtr parts of tbt 
County warrant tbt samt con* 
sidtration? How long would 
wt In B landing and MontlctUo 
bavt bttn willing to att our 
children buatd from our com- 
munities from 40 to 80 milts 
tach way to remote schools? 



I urge open public dialogue 
wA objective consideration of 
all points of view and all the 
facts in this issue, and hope in 
this process there willbes^d 
a lot of light with a minimum 
of emotional heat. 

Very truly yours, 
A/ Calvin Black 
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The debate resulted with the majority saying "yes". 



61 % say "yes*^ on bonds 



' Party tlcktts car;ried ,th« 
council tltctlons in both 
BUnding and MonticeUo, as 
mora than half tha raftiatarad 
voters turnad out. And tha 
school bond Assva passad by 
61% of tha vota citunty-^wlda. 

Francis Lyman, Oave Guy- 
mon and Mlchaal Hurst won 
council aaats in Blanding; in 
Mooticaifo Kaith Radd, Bruce 
Adams and Pat Howall were 
tha victors. Aitbou^ these 
were partyrlina slates in both 
towns, the tally indicated 8ub« 
atantial tickat*spUttii« by 
voters. 

Francia Lyman ladBlandins 
vote-getters wit| 448, Davo 
Guymon had 346, and Mike 
Hurst cQllect^ SOO votes. 

In Monticello, Keith Redd 
received 414 votes, Bruce 
Adama 302 and Pat Howell 
225. HowelPs total was 22 
hifther than^ Bruce Bunker» 
closest of the contenJers from 



The bond Issue passed by 
1341 to 348, with voter turn- 
out running very high in some 
precincts, generally those 
close to the proposed site of 
the new secondary schools to 
be financed by the issue. They 
are intended t> serve the Mon- 
te tuma C reek - A n e t h - Red 
Mesa area, and the Monument 
Valley-OUato-Mexlcan H at 
area. The issue was approved 
by overwhelming margins in 
those areas, lost inMonticelk) 
381-173, and paased in Bland- 
ing 323-303. North Bla^ii« 
precinct votbd 170 - 142 
against, and South Blanding re- 
ported 181-133 for the issue. 

Total ballots cast in Bland- 
ing were 708; in Monticello 
the total was 339. This rep* 
resents Just over half the reg- 
istered voters, in both comi* 
munities. 



the other party. N 

The outcome of the vote at places where school-c 
active was more positive than most, other areas where 
groups existed. H6wever, the Montezuma Creek, Aneth, 
Valley, Oljato and Mexican Hat communities are close 
of the new schools. . 



Here's the precinct |ally on 
the bond issue: 

1« Bluff: 142* yes; 33 no. 
i, Monteauma cree>: 174 yes; 
12 no. 3. Anelh: 462 y^^; 
21 no. 4. Cedar Pol-"' 1 yrs; 
19 no. 5. Uco!n. \, yea,' 
30 no. 6. L&Sal: 9 yea; \9 
no. 7. Spanish Valley: 9 yes; 
8 no. 8 and 9 Montlcellp: 
173 yes; 331 no. 10: North 
Blanding: 142 yes; 170 no, 
11, soath Blanding; 181 yes; 
133 noNO 12. Mexican Hat: 

138 yea;>vw>* 
m yea; fr\o. 14. Navajo 
Mountain; 107 yes; 1 no. 15. 
Halls Crossing;; S yea; 7 no. 

Totals were 1341 yes; 848 
no« 
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otnmunity groups were 
no school-community 
Red Mesa, Monument 
to the proposed sites 



Results of th< San Juan Election 



Vote For 



Vote Againat 



Areas with activ« 8chooX-comi..anity groups: 



Neyicsn Hat 
Oljato 

Havsjo Moxmtain 
Hontssuna Crsek 
Aneth 



Subtotal 



138 
165 
107 
174 
82 

666 (93%) 



6 
8 
1 

21 

48 (7%) 



Arsas whare no school^cooinunity group 
has besn organized: 



HonUcsllo 
Blanding 
Halls Crossing 
Bluff 

Cedar Point 

Ucclo 

LaSal 

Spanish Valley 



Subtotal 



173 
323 
3 

142 

15 

9 

9 

675 (46%) 



381 
303 
7 
33 
19 
30 
19 
8 

BOO (S4%/ 



Total 



1,341 (61%) 



848 (3V4%1 



The bond election was Indeed a major milestone for the people 
Juan County. With, the passage of the bond, planning 
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Board talkis new schoolst bonds 



3i«t. Su AMD Cckool^DUtr* 



Tto 8aa Jou Board of Eda- 
eatloo iMld tU awflthly mtatiof 

AfehtlMl' ' Jm Tftft and Um 
School Cemmnntty Qrovpfrooi 
iho lioauflMDl VaUoy-OlJalo- 
Moxteaa Hat arta .rati wUb 
tho Board and proMotod UMlr 
roconnnoBdaUoa cooconflug a 
•itt lor tiM hlfh aehooL 
School Cottmowjr Group pro- 
•oalod a roporl on tho final 
•ooroh iar allonatlvaa. Tho 
Board aeciptod tho ropwt and 
thankad Iho groopltirlholrflBo 
• upport and fooporatloB. 
Archie Tai; waa dlroctod to 
mako an la-doptb atody of 
valor ro^idrod to oporato a 



foothaO Hold aad other roi 
niialite wMorlMr HoledleMod 
ho ooold km ttOa raport foody 
tor a apoolal Mdollat that will 
bo hold OB rohnary W. 

ArchMoet BaraanaBdaom- 
bom tnm tlio School Com- 
aoaily Oroiv tnm th^Moato- 
sama crookaKoaproMaftodtho 
proUaUaary piaia lor tho high 
acheol at Heaftovaaa Cirooh. 
Tnlly Laaoaua ladJoaiod that 
tho groip had roeoaimaDdod 
tho following ioor aamoa lor 
tho high achool: Wbitohcrso 
High School, MoBtosuaaCrook 
High School,. Four CoriMrs 
High School, RlTorvlow High 
School. After a groat 
deal of dlscuaalOB tho Board 
tliankod Laaoman and the 
troop for thdlr Udoroat and 
support In tho projoet.yhio 
Board augfoatod that tho tour 
oaaaa bo taken back to tb<r 
School Coamunlty Group for 
further dlscuaaloo, with the 
pooalbUtty of aoUcltlng atudea 
Involvoaea. Laaeaan alao 
dlacuaaod the poaaiblUty of 
locatlag tho propoBod ewUn- 
alng pool on soae land ad- 
Jaoea to the high aobooU The 
Board waa receptlTe to this 
idea end aoggeated that more 
toSormatlon should tie avail- 
able before making a final 
eUloa.# • • 
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. . . and construction became the major activities. 




PARTICIPAKTS AT RECEIT MONTEZUMA CREEK croundbroaking hold modern and tradi- 
tional Navajo fsUvcls". From left to right, Harry Jones, Aneth Chapter president; Dr. 

alter Dt Talbot, S»ati! Superintendent of Public Instruction; Robert Billle, member of the 
San Juanf School Dlstr^Qt board ol education, and Harold Lyman, president of the board of 
educaiion. Photo by Stai^ B'Td. 

Ground breaking at new school 

A iftTM crowu of am resi- 
c'eats attended the recent 
iAd breaking ceremony of 
U new Whitfhoree Hlch 
School at Montezuma Creek, 

The actual ground breaking 
ceremo;.y was preceded by 
speeches of local and state 
officials. 

Clyde B^naUy acted as 
master of ceremonies and in« 
terpreter during the program. 

Dr. Walter D, Talbot^ sute 
Superintendent pf Public In- 
struction, the keynote speakefi 
lauded the efforts ol loc resi- 
dents in helping establish a 
high school in Montezuma 
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Creek. 

Dr. Talbot indicated that the 
com m unity should also be 
active in other phases of the 
education program such as 
curriculum development an • 
community advisory pro- 
grams. 

Other speikei's at the June 
26 ground breaking included 
Harol^ Lyman, president of the 
San Juan School Districtboard 
of education, and Robert BiUiei 
also a member of the board of 
education. 

Edward Tapaha, secretary 
of the Red Mesa Chapter, an- 
nounced the winner of the 
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''Name the School* contest. 

Helen Whitehorse was the 
winner of the $35 first prize 
award for selecting the best 
name. 

Themitehorse High School 
was named in honor of White- 
horse, a long time resident of 
Montezuma Creek. ^ f 

The ground breaking wajs\ 
completed with the use of 
shovels and greasewood sticks, 
the traditional Navajo 
**shovel'. 

The conclusion of the official 
program was followed by a tra - 
dltional Navajo dinner thai was 
well attended. 

The San Juan Record 
July 15, 1976 



In San Juan, cltiaens and educators have been fruitfully brought 
together to solve an educational issue. Over the past two years, the 
people in San have: 

» 

1. ccsnpleted a district-wide needs assessment that indicated a need 
for two new high school? in the more remote areas of the district 

2« passed a 7 million dollar bond to finance the construction of the 
new schools 

•» 

3. . designed and begun construe wion on one of the new high schools; tht 

new school is being built on the Navajo Reservation 

4. produced am All*-Schoold Newsletter that is written and published 
by one of the school-community groups 

V 0 

Existing school-community groups continue to work on the new high 
^hoo\s« New school-conmunity groups are examining other local issues. 



School Co 
group to be 



Mill 



unity 
formed 



' AoBOttaotrntBl of torm«tlOD 
of Btbodi CommuDl^ Group 
. for Monkleollo wm mtdo at tho 
rofuiar BumlWjr monitiiofUio 
Stn Juan board of aducatlooon 

^ lloadayofthii wtak. 

^ Mrs. Soaja RoM told tht 
board that IUm Jaa Cfhrls- 
ttdaoa mat wttb a group of 
raaldaota of Moatlcallo, 
LaSal and Eastlafid on Oct- 

/ obar 5 to maka racommanda- 

S^tlona for mambara of tUa 
School Commuatty Croup. 

Tha croup sba Oqitobar s 
naatlac racomaandadaaTaral 
paraooa whooa lllaa Chrlataa- 
aan aald ahf fait rapraAntad 
all aafmaala of tha yarlous 
commuaittaal SUbJact to thair 
accaptaaca^ thaaa proapactlva 
maiabara ara: 



Kaot Adair, Talaafora 
Chaconi Maxlne Deatar, Donna 
GUeSi Gwan HaUa, Man 
Hugantablar, Sandra Johnson, 
Stava Kosanka, Tyroa Lawia, 
Katth Radd, Sonja Radd, Jim 
, Shajttoo, Arlta Sparka, Chari 
Swaanay. M a r r ' Taatar • 
Wlteon TruJlUo od Mlka 
Young. 

Faculty mambera will b# 
alactad from tha f acultlasi and 
atiidanta will alao ba salactad 
to aarvaonthacommlttaa. Tua 
purpoaa of the commltiaa wUl 
ba to provlda an opportunity 
for community involvamant In 
an Wtort to improva tha Mon- 
tlcallo schools. 
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Citizens and Educators 
working Together: w^here 
Do YiDu stand? 



i/ 

Where do you stand on public involvemejit in school decision making? 
How can educational agencies support citizen participation? 

This questionnaire can be used individually and/or as a basis fc- 
group^iscussions about the approach the Rural Education Program offers. 

Certain responses support the ptinciples and concepts of the School- 
Community Process and related agency support (see the last page) . If you, 
and others in your agency, select a majority of these resxonses, the 
approach ma^ suit your agency well. 



J 




\ Copyrioht © ^976 by the Northwest Regional 
^ducationamJt^QtatQry, 710 Southwest Second 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97204. For 
information on th^ status of this developmental 
cof^yfiflht, contact the Laboratory. 
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Public involvement In Education 



The following Iteios pertain to the role of citizene in making school 
decisions. Bach item has four choices; the last choice enables you to indi- 
cate a personal response if the others do not seem appropriate. Circle the 
choice that most nearly matches your ideas and feelijigs. 



The best way to improve probl^ solving and decision making in most 
schools and communities is to: 



provide people with the means to develop problem- 
solving skills and opportunities to influence decisions 
provide people access to educational experts 
provide people more financial resoxirces and educational 
services 

other (please specify) 

The most« effective way for the public to help make 
decisions <Ux>ut schools is by: 



voting on proposed school budgets and programs 
working directly with the board and educators to 
identify and resolve educational issMM. 
working directly with [the school administirators 
and teachers to plan educational programs 
other (please specify) 
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The best way to establish'^'^ocal advisory or 
problem-solving group Yfi to: 



have the school board appoint members ^nown 

t'> support existing school programs 

have the superintendent appoint members who 

are influential in <^ommunity affairs 

have the school board appoint members who 

represent all interest groups from the school 

and community . \ 

other (please specify) . 
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1Vo*«way communication between school and community members usually: 



a. increases support for and commitment to school programs 

b« is^ time consuming and produces few long-lasting results 

c« creates more Information than can be handled 

d* <)ther (please specify) 



The type of consultation that most frequjently helps groups to work 
effectively is: ^ 



a* expert advice 

b« diagnosis of problems and prescription ht solutions 

c« development of" the group's problem-*solving skills 

d. other (please specify) 



Decisions aibout local school programs and policies should most often be 
based on: 



a. 'the expertise and knowlMge of professional educators 

b. the needs and wants of the majority of local citizens and educators 

c. the directions and priorities of state and national programs 

d. other (j^ease specify) 
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The Agiencys Role 

/ The following items pertain to ways in which education agencies might 
J^port public involvement in school decision making. Each item has four 
choices • Circle the choice that most nearly matches your ideas and feelings < 

7. State and intermediate 'education agencies cam best fulfill their / 
^ service roles when: 

a. they offer a wide selection of services 

b. they have a competent staff that is active in the field 

c. they periodically review and modify services yto meet current needs 

d. other (please specify) 



8. Education agency programs are most useful when: 

a. they are developei^^^j^labbratively by agency staff and clients 

b. they are developed by know^^ed^able and experienced professionals 
c» they are well established and have been in operation for some time 
d. other (please specify) 

9. The best way for state and intermediate education agencies to encourage 
citizen participation in local communities is to: 

a. allocate funds to support a statewide citizen participation program*' 
-Td, request all communities to develop a citizen participation plan 

c. provide technical assistance and financial support for developing 
plans tailored to local needs 

d. other (please specify)^ 

10. Consultants who work with local problem-solving groups are most effec- 
tive when they: ^ 

^- % 

a» almost always recommend outcomes or decisions 

b. 'almost always remain neutral on issues and ^ 

focus on group processes 

c. almost always help groups understand the 
board *s position 

d. other (please specify) 

11. One of the most effective ways for an intermediate education agency 
to help local distHcts improve citizen participation in problem- 
solving activities is to: 

J a, provide information about citizen participation plans that 
have been adopted by other districts 

b. provide coi\sultants who help groups learn skills and procedures 
for identifying and solving school problems 

c. offer administrators a series of workshops on citizen 
participation 

d. other (please specify) _^ 
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12 • State and intermediate education agencies can best help communities 
determx the effectiveness of a citizen participation project by: 



a. 

b. 
c. 

d. 



directly monitoring activities and evaluating the outcomes 
providing technical assistance for local evaluation 
^developing general guidelines for assessing citizen participation 
programs ^ 
other (please specify) 



) 
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Responses characteristic of the School -Community Process 



1 
a 



2 
b 



3 
c 



4 

a 



5 
c 



6 
b 



7 
c 



8 
a 



9 
c 



10 
b 



11 
b 



12 
b 
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Alternative ways To Organize 
A(School Community Project 



The Rural Educahon Program cftfers a comprehensive approach for bringing people and educational agencies together to plan and carry out 
school^ improyoments. Lecause each school, community and educational agency is somewhat unique, the approach must be tailored to meet 

T.he following chart indicates the different vways i" vwhicluhree pijrfj^^^ 



individual site needs rnd circumstances. 




NUMBER OF LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
THAT PAiiriCiPATEO 



NUMBER Of SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
GMXJPS 



PROCESS FACILITATORS-NUMBER 
AND WCAKINQ ARRANGEMENTS 



ROLE OF A REGIONAL OR 
INTERMEDIATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY 



Four Mnall to«vna pni.icipated: 
each was a separate school 
district Mith its own 
administrator, school board. 
«>iid buildirtgs 



\ Fou 



Four 8dK>ol-v unity group^ 

formed ^idrOcipate in 

tD* firai c* jf thtt School- 

Comirhini' icasfv 



One prix;6&s 'ttcUitA was 
employed by tK intemiediate 
service district 



This ogencv was an mtermediate 
serv ice diotrict and employed 
one Jiocess facihtator 



ROLE OF A STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY 



ROi.E OF IHE RURAL CDUCAIlOW 
PROGRAM 



One ot^ie department of 
education assisted in 
identifying intermediatQ 
service districts imorested 
in participating in such a 
prt^ject 



Trained pttjcess facilitators 
Provided coi^ltation to the 
intermediate servicMlist'if;t 

Pmvidvjd consultation to 
lo< : adfniniatfaiors cuxi 
s<:J. ol b Js 



MATERIALS (Each project usfid 
r*atenais that were available 
anc had been prepared by the 
RuTil Education ProQramI 



Manual foi Scftool-Cunmunily 
^*ioceH3 F ac 1 1 it/f t(Hi> 



Five smell towns participated; 
all were part of or>e large 
county school district 



Two school-connTMjnity groups 
were formed to participjte m 
the first cycle of the School- 
Community Proces** 



Four proc^ facilu .rors were 
employed by the county school 
district 



Regional i-jencies do not exist 
in this state: the county school 
district coordinated tfva project 
aojd employf'^l the process 
f't'^litators 



Two state Jepartmertt of education 
staft members were trained and 
par* -^ipated as process 
faci.itator trair>ers 

Proflress on H\o project was 
exa>YMned by an agency ta^k 
force 



Trained process facilitators 
Provided a pfog#am staft 
memt)er to live in the 
district for a few mtmlhs 
to assist process 
facilitators;with their 
field we**r 

Trained process facil.tatoi 
trainers 

Provided cor^cullation to 
the state department of 
education and the school 
district 



Manual fur SctiooKomrnunity 

Process Facilitators 
Guide and Sample Activities 

f<H Training Process Facihiatois 



Five small towns participated: 
two wero seperste elementary 
school districts and three were 
separate elementary /secondary 
school districts 



Five school-community groups 
were formed t<^4^ticipaie in 
the first cycle of the School- 
Community Pro9ess 



Three process facilitators were 
employed by the intermediate 
service district 



This agency: 

• employed process facilitators 

• coordinated the process 
facilitators* work with 
a' . ities of the ager>cy 

The >. jject coordinator learne<J 
how to train process facilitators 



Two staff members 'vere identified, 
trained and participated as 
process facilitator trainers 

One staff member managed the 
contract in terms of accounting, 
repoiting and sharif>g ioformatton 



Trair>ed piocess^lacilitatofs 
Providecf guidance to process 
facilitators during their 
field work _ . 

Provided consul tat lop^to x\m3 , 
mtermediate service district 



Mamial for School-Community 

Process,./ aci 1 1 ta tors 
Guide an^ Sample Activities 

for Training Process F »ril»iaiOfS 
Guide for School Boaid 
Guide for Schools 

Notebook for School-Community Groups 




Estimated Costs for Project Elements 



Each conmunity and group of agencies Uiat want to implement a project to increase Dubllo invoivA™»nf j„ 
and support for, school programs have questions about costs. Each project is pJa^efand bidae^^a of 'n 
individual basis «tth agencies selecting which elements to incori„rate i.e., rs^cif^fprotlct'may include 

i ^^TTT "^l""- Al°nO with the array of element, H-J^al range oncosts' is 

presented for each, tad depending on the elements that are included in a project, costs can divided a™o„„ 
^L?''""""" i"*°— tion is intended to help^cy staff plan and'^^dge^or spec^^if ^ro^Lr ' 



PROJECT EIiiSMENTS 



A SCHOOL-COMMUNITY GROUP (SCG) 
A school-coininunity group usually 
• includes 15 to 20 members who 
volunteer their time. However, 
in order to carry out its work, i 
school-^oommunity group may need 
money from the ijocaiaechool 
district for a ^hund^of dtems. 

A PROCESS FACILITATOR C 
A process facilitator may be 
employed by a local school 
district or another educational 
agency. Resources need to be 
available to support a facili- 
:^r's work. 
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BUDGET ITEMS 



Postage 

Telephone—long distance calls . ] 
Supplies-^paper, dittos, enveisp^, 
etc, J 

Conducting searches 

Travel expenses — members may need 

to visit other schools or agencies 



Process facilitator's salary 
Travel expenses — SCGs may be 
scattered over a wide geographic 
area 

Secretarial 'support— one to two 
aays per week for every full-time 
process facilitator 
Office equipment and supplies 



$200 to $500 per year — donated 
supplies and members' willing- 
ness to absorb personal travel 
^p<> ises will greatly reduce 
Ci cits. 



PROXIMATE COSTS 
BUDGETING ALTERNATIVES 



A process facilitator: 

a. could be an existing staff 
member who agrees to a 

. partial 'or full reassign- 
ment of responsibilities 

b. could be sromeone who volun- 
teers hisiher time to work 
with ^J,og aa SCGs. 
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PROJECT ELEMENTS 



BUDGET ITEMS 



/ 
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A PROJECT COORDINATOR 
A person may be selected on a 
part-time or fSjll-tim%| basis 
to help process facilitators 
plan and carry out theii vork. 
The coordinator m' * also act as 
a liaison betwe* che project 
and the local o , rict or other 
educational agency staff. 



8^ 



A project coordinator's salary 
Travel expenses — to attend some 
o.T the SCG meetings along with 
a process facilitator 
Secretarial support — one or two 
days pfer w^ek for everi full- 
time c6or<tinator 
Office equipment and supplies . 
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APPROXIMATE COSTS AND 
BUDGETING ALTERNATIVES 

■ ■ ' . Ill, 

€• could be "Someone newly hired 
^ ' to take on the responsi- 
bilities of the new role . 

Costs will vary depending on the 
number of process facilitators 
and whether or not current re- 
sources can be shifted' or n«w 
resources must be acquired. 

£±1 pJ-g 1 g Ail existing staff 
member serves ar a half-time 
process facilitator. New re- 
sources may be needed^to cover 
pai't of the secretariaiy suppox c, 
travel expenses and supplies • 
Total new resources: $500 to 
$1500 per fiscal yaar 

Example 2: A newly hired half- 
time process facilitator. A 
newly ^hired part-time (6 days 
per month) secretary. Addi- 
tional resources may be needed 
to cover travel and supplies. 
Total new resources: $6/500 
to $11,000 

Costs will vary depending upon ' 
the size of the project and 
whether or not an existing staff 
member or a new person fills 
this role. ^ 

Example 1;^ A project in one 
district with two full-time 
process facilitators — 



PROJECT ELBMSNTS 



BUDGET ITEMS 





i 

APPROXIMATE COSTS AND 
BUDGETING ALTERNATIVES 



• an on-staff coordinator for 
3 days per month 

• an on-staff secretary for 1 
day per month 

• tnlnimal additional resources 
for travel and office 
supplies 

Total nevk resources: $500 to ' 
^^$1000 per fiscal year 

Example 2t ^ A project with 
three process facilitators 
serving five coimnunities — 

• a j.ewly hired half-time 
coordinator 

• a newly hired qua.ter-tiroe 
secretary 

v> travel expenses for traveling 
to project communities 

• office supplies ^ 

Total new resources: $8,?0tr"'to 
$11,000 per fiscal year 
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PROJECT ELEMENTS 

■■■■■ ■ ■ , 



TRAINING PROCESS FACILITATORS 
(PFS) 

Individuals selected 'as process 
facilitators acquire and apply 
concepts and skills which help 
local citizens and educators^ 
work 'ihore effectively in groups, 
accomplish t^asks, and collaborate 
.with otlfers* 



TRAINING PROCESS FACILITATORS 
AND TRAINING OTHERS TO ^tAIN 
PROCESS FACILITATORS 
Individrals selected as process 
fAcilitator trainers learn 
concepts and skills that enable 
them to design and conduct formal 
training sessions, an well as 
supervise a process facilAator 's 
work in a local districL>< 
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BUDGET ITEMS 



A two-person training team from 
the Rural Education Program trains 
process facilitators* Cost of the 
training includes: 

• planning training activities 

• preparing training materials 

• conducting training sessions 

• traveling to an^ from the 
training site (training is 
conducted onsite and during 
the same time that facili- 
tators are actually working 
in a community) 

Costs depend on the total number 
of tral!\ing.,aessions 

In addition to PF training, a two 
person training team from the Rural 
Education Program trains people who, 
in turn, can train process facili- 
tators. Beca je training trainers 
occurs in conjunction with training 
process facilitators, there is 
overlap in plantiing acti 'itjes -^nd 
preparing materials. 



APPROXIMATE COSTS AND 
BUDGETING ALTERNATIVES 



$12,800 to $25,600 plus materials* 
and travel 

The agency that employs process 
facilitators usually bears the 
cost of PF training • 



1,1^ 



$16,800 to $33,600 plus materi 
and travel 



Costs for both types of training 
are incluaed in the estimate • 

A state agency (state department 
of education, a college) usually 
bears the cost of training 
trainers while another agency N 
(local districts intermediate 
education agenry) pays for process 
facilitator training ♦ 



i 



*Cost of materials is j^flx to eight 



dollars per participant for each traini 



session • 



PROJECT ELEMENTS U, 


BUDGET ITEMS 


A 

APPROXIMATE COSTS AND 
BUji^ING ALTERNATIVES 


CONSULT A TION \ 
\^Any agency that sponsors or par*^ 
€^iclpates in a project may request 
assistance to plak. ways they can 
support the process facilltatdt's 
workf serve local problem-solving 
groups, and/or develop long^^^range 
pl^ns to build public supj^rt of 
education* / 


Program consults directly with 
agency staff* Costs of consultant 
services include: 
'^m planning for and conducting 
the session 

• prepa]|lng materials 

• traveling to and from the agency 


'X.LI 1 \j\iyj viits^cncixn^ cjn une 
number of days) plus materials 
and travel 



A consultfimt from the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory can assist agencies plan project budgets 
and seek additional resources for project elements* 
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M Jibing School -Community 
Partnerships^Work 



Momentum for Change 



"The trouble with schools is . • • This phrase is being heard more 
and mbre, as the piiblic becomes increasingly dissatisfied with the schools in 
America. Many people feel that schools have become isolated from the very 
coxranunities that support them. Public officials in cities, counties, and 
s\ xte and national governments are seeking answers to the ^ssuo of public 
involv^i^ent in educational decision making. Citizens thrpughout the country 
are demanding to be involved, and new laws are reflecting!, the demand by 
mandating paurticipation. 

This movement is not a fad or 
aberration, but a major social force 
with a growing impact on education. 
Ohe importance of citizen ^involvement 
is supported by the principle that those 
affected by decisions should have access 
to the decision-making process. Citizens, 
parents, 'istudents, and school staff mem- 
bers are all iiffected by decisions made 
concerning education. For thejn to feel 
a sense of pride or ownership in these 
decisions, they need to have some way 
to influence the decisions, ^This is 
what a school- community partnership is 
all about. 





Copyright (c) 1976 by the Northwest Regional 
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Building a Partnersiiip 



A schcxjl-ccxnmunity partnership starts at the local level. Parents, 
citizens, school peisonnel, and students from all parts of the conmtunxty 
work togetiier to plan for, and carry out, qualit^y education. An approach for 
making this a reality has been developed and used successfully by many school 
''districts* It is called the School --Community Process. 



The School-Community Process has been developed by the Rural Education 
Program at the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory and has three 
important features: 



■f 



A SCHOOL- COMMUNITY GROUP. This is a representative group of citi^ 
zens, school staff, and students who work together to identify and 
solve local educational issues, 

A PROBLEM-SOLVING PROCESS. A systematic problem-solving process 
is. used by the school-community grou^ to resolve problems and 
carry out school improvements. 
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A NEUTRAL, THIRD-PARTY CONSULTANT. ^ This person is called a 
process facilitator and helps the school-community group a^d 
others leaurn how to solve problems and work-in ways that are 
effective and satisfying. 



The Srhooi^ommunitv Croup (SCO 

School 'boards have traditionally made decisions about the policies 
and procedures of schools. They hove c^erved as a balance bjtweor facetious 
in the comniunity that hold differing opinions on school matters. Often, 
however, they dosiot have ready access to community opinion in any system- 
atic .way or, because of limited time, energy, and resources, they are unable 
to carefully analyze and consider the data tbi*?^o receive from the community 
to help guide them in making decisions. J 

The school-community group provides 
an important link between the community 
and the board and offers a means whereby 
the board can become better equipned to 
carry out its fundamental responsibili- 
ties • Members are selected by tl\e board 
to represent all of the diverse "opinion 
groups" in a community. A representative 
list of opinion groups, might look like 
this ; • • 

Parents of school aged children"" 




Representatives of business, 
industry, service, religious, 
and cultural organization^ . 
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Representatives 6f ethnic and 
socioeconomic groups 

Representatives of the school — 
teachers, administrators, non- 
certified sta*f^,^and students 

Senior citizens 




After opinion groups are identified., the board, working with a process 
facilitator; c^i poll these groups to find individual representatives who 
would! be , willing, emd interested to serve on the school-coxniq^nity group. 



TheworKof thescO) 



Once formed, the first task of the group Is to cpnduct a, community- 
wide survey to find out what people feel are the critical educational/ needs 
or problems^ *in t^e communit;y. Data from this survey are examined and 
reported to the school board. Using this data, the school-community group 
'identifies a priprity need and selects one or more goals. Once the goal^ 
for an improvement project are agreed upon, a search for alternatives is 
staurted. Pas^ projects have focused on improving vocationa! pfferings for* 
high school students, starting a kindergarten, and planning two new school 
facilities. 

~ -4 ^ 

Too often in the past, decisions about^ school # improvements have been 
pade quickly V with only a cursory examination of alternatives. The result' 
is often costly to the school district. Therefore, the School-Community 
Process stresses that an adequate search for af^ternatives be conducted, and 
the various opt^^^ns given thorough consideratiou. .\ 

Af te(r an appropriate alternative has been selected by the group and 
•approved by the school board, the school-community gjroup begins to prepare 
implementation, and evaluation plans. Although the school -community group 
is responsible for preparing these plans and presenting them to the board, 
the school staff, administrators, and school board members are very much 
involved in developing these plans. It is this task and succeeding tasks, — 
carrying out the plans and assessing the results — that differentiates thfe 
work of the scHool-community . group^rom paurent advisory groups that merely 
m£Oce recommendations and have no responsibility for how those recommenda- 
tions are carried out. ^ 

Once plans are developed and approved by the board, the group, continues 
to be involved in the ongoing planning and assessment of a project. For 
example, if the project is developing a new math curriculum, the group works 
closely with appropriate school staff to develop a way to monitor the new 
curriculum to see if it is working out. If changes need to be made, the 
group helps to work out modifications. Ultimately , the school-community 
group assesses jjot only the success of the chosen project, but how the 
School-Community Process is working for tho district. 
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The SCG and the school Board 

T^e school board plays an important part in the School-Co^imunity Process • 
and relates to the SCG* in two way as 

1. as the legally respon^ble body that officially appoints SCG 
m^nbera and confirms ddcisioxi^ and' requests made by the SCG 

2. as a juppofdng body that can aid the SCG by sharing information 
concerning policies or legislation 

The school board is the elected body responsible for carrying out the 
educational wisfhes of the community. When a community decides to partici- 
pate in the School-Coatnunity Process, this legal responsibility does not 
change. What changes is the capacity of the school board to effectively' ^ 
represent all of the coxmunlty. 

Ihe SCG can be described as the arins and legs or, perhaps, as the ears 
of the board. With more people involved in hearing questions, about educa7 
tion, in canvassing for concerns, and in searching for solutions, the 
capacity of the board to make effective decisions multiplies. 

# 

The relationship between the board and the SCG is reciprocal. The SCG 
can aid the %rork of the school board. The board, with its understanding 

educational policy, legislation, and available money ^ can guide the SCG 
in exploring alternative ways to pl?m aund carry out school improvbiperits . A 
supporjiive, reciprocal partnership represents the ideal relationship between 
the school board and the SCG. 



The sec and the School ^ . 

Equally important to the sucbess of the School-Community Process is ' 
the relationship between the SCG^and the school staff. The school staff. 
^ relates to the SCG in tliree ways: 

1. throiigh school staff ^^id student representatives on the SCG 

2. through membership on SCG task forces 

3. through active participation in SCG sponsored activities. 

The school will have several student and staff members who represent 

opinion groups in the school. Through these representatives, the schppl 

has a vehicle 'for giving and receiving information. Other staff and students 

may volunteer or be requested to participate on special task forces* 

« 

In addition to having membership on the SCG and on task %iirces, the 
school makes its own effort tO/Strengt;hen its institutional capacity to 
carry out educational change. To strengthen the school's internal efficiency. 



the people in the schoal (teachers # administrators # students, janitors # 

cooks r dnd paraprofeseionals) develop awareness and scillsi in three 'areas: % 
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1. task accoanplishinent * , . * 

2. group processes 

3» inter group relations 

Individual tasks r /group processes and hxunan relations will be more productive 
and satisfying r and divergent groups will find it possible and even desirable 
to work in a collaborative and c<)ioperative way . ^ . * ' 



A Problem-Solving Pfpceiss / <^ 

A systematic pr'oblem- solving process is one of the primary tools used 
:|.nv the School**Coianunity Process* The specific steps of the process are: 



V 



\ 

Assessing 
the Results 



t 



Carrying 
Out the 
Plan 



Focusing 

on the 
Problem 



Searching for 
Alternatives 



\ Plannin 
for 
Action 




This five-step # problem- solving process forms the basis of the seven ^ases 
of the School-Community Process* The chart jip/the next page disprays the 
activities by phaise and indicates the . cou;plementary relationship among the 
SCG# the school-board, and the school staff. 
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SCHOOL-COMIIUNin i>R0CES6 

ACTIVITIES. BV PHASE 

CONMUNITV 






1 . \ \ : \^ \ \ l: \ ^- 

kecxx;nize«tke nscd for broaocr based participation in educational improvements 
and agree to participate in the rural ^futures dev^pke^t stf(ategy v 


V , GEniNG STARTED 

i 


NOMINATE OPINION LEADERS TO THE SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
GROUP (SCG) ' . 4^ 

SCG ^^y^ 


APrOINTS THE 
SCHOOL^MMUNITY 
GROUP MEMBERS .. 


FOCUSINdQNTHE 

£. PROM.BN 

s 

2 

i 


, CONDUCTS A QOMNUHZTY 
SUlCm OP PROBLEMS, ok 
MEEDS RELATED TO 

EDUCATION 


CONTIUBUTBS TO THE ^ 
SUEVEY . ^ 

EXAMINES THE SCHOOL'S \ 

dnSANIZATIONAL 

CAPACITY 

% 


CONFIRMS THE ^ ^ 
SCHOOL-CONKUMITY 
GROUP REPOM ON 
PROBLEMS OR^^NEEDS ' 


SEARCHING FOR 
^ ALTERNATIVES 

i ■ ■ 


GENERATES ALTERNATIVES 
AND qifOOSES A SOLUTION 
TO THE ZDEMTIFIED 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


PARTICIPATES IH, ThI 
'search for a SOLUTION 

^ CONDUCTS PROBLEM 
^ SOLVING TO IMPROVE 
ORQANIZATiqMAL 
^ -CAPABILITIES 


REVIEWS AND COlt*lRMS 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
A SOLUTION 

*• 


PLANNING FOR ACTION 

> 

{ 


PLANS FOR IMPLEMENTING 
AND EVALUATING TOE 
CHOSEN PROJECT 


COI^TRIBUTES TO PLANNING 

READIES THE SCHOOL FOR 
THE "RESULTS OF SCG 
« ACTIVITIES 


CONFIRMS PROJECT 
PLANS ^ • 


M CARRYING OUT 
1 THE PLANS 


CARRY *OUT IMPL:?MENTATI0N AND EVALUATION. OF THE PROJECT ^ 


REVIEWS THE 'progress 
• OF THE PRDJEGT 


ASSESSING THE 
RESULTS 

> 

> 


SUMM^ .IZES THE RESULTS OF 
THE PROJECT AND 
PARTICIPATION IN THE 
6CHOOL-O0MMUNITY PROCESS 

MAXES PLANS TO RECYCLE 
THE PROBL£M**SOLVING 
9ftoRT TO THE BEGINNING 
OF PHASE IX, III, OR zV 


« 

PARTICIPATES Mi 
PREPARING THE 
^ REPORT AND 

PLANNING TO RECYCLE 

* 


V 

reviews/confirms 

THE EVALUAyiON" 
REPORTS 

AIDS IN PLANNING. 
THE EFFORT TO 

RECYCLE * ' - ^ • » 



Total:'* Approximately 9*21 months, 

* (Staff. StvdbntB, 
AdmitiittrattrB) 
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A prpcess ^aclBtator (PF) ^ 

■« • , • . 

One or more pr6ce8a facilitators are eiiiployed by a regional educatfon 
agency >( such as an interxnediat^e educatioi> agency) or a local school 'district. 
A proces's facilitator not only helps th^^' board form the" school-community 
group, but assists the group with the work of every phase of the Process. 

A* process facilitator mUst be/skilled in group process methods and'l>e 
able to Impaurt these skills to m^thbers of the community. As members of the 
canwunity and school gain knowledge and skills ,v^tjhe necessity for leadership 
from the pro6ess facilitator diminishes ind the capabilities of local school' 
ahd conmiitiity leaders inqre^se. 

It is also important that a- process facilitator be seen as neutral — 
>not taking sides or ' advpcating any one- priority issue or solution. Other- 
wise the community mesDbers w;ill bebome suspicions of a process facilitator 's 
motive and the facilitator will become ineffective. 

The Benefits of a Schooi-CommunltY 
Partnership 

The Schbdl-Coinnunity Process is based on' the premise that^hen citizens 
and educators co3,laborate to identify^ pxdii and carry out school .dihanges# 
quality educat;iott is the result. Such an approach has a number of other 
benefits at the local ..level.' 

1. School programs and policies are developed that meet actual needs . 
A representative group of citizens ^ school staffs and students 
works wit:h\the school board tto id^tify what changes people want 
in their schools and how such changes can be accomplished « By 
.learning ways to systematically identify and resolve school 
problems^ local citizens and educators can effectively make 
iittiprovemerits Ijnportant for their schools • 

For example , a yery active school-community group in' a small 
Alaskan community: 

a, developed educational goals for the schrol^; including new 
requirements ' for high school graduation and a four-part 
master plan for phyt^ical facilities 



b. raised si^fficient mon^y to complete Ph^se 3 of the roaster 
plan, costing over 2^ million dollars 

c. added a complete vocational, musi^, physical education, 
and cafeteria program, thus greatly increasing curricular 
oppcrtunitiRs for both i^lementary and secondary students 

d. has begun an adult education program 
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2 . ^ Citi9^n support for achools is increased . When cwnrtunity members 
have an opportunity to shape the changes they ^ant in' their 'O 
^hools/ their coanitnent and support for school policies and 
... -.progxams is stvangthened. 

" • * ' . . ' 

In a county school district that served several small communities, 
the need for two new high schools was identified. The efforts of' 
citizens working closely with the school staff and \he .board 
resulted in support for building the new schobls including approval 
of a 7 million dollar bond for th^; facilities by a 63 percent 
majority. - * " ✓ ' * 

A . . , % , ^ 

3* People develop skillB that can be used ^to m^t present and future 
educational needs • People iii schcol-cominunixy trroujpts# schools # and 
the school board learn ways to systematically identify and tesolve 
current as well as future school problems • They dlso le^h how to 

^ %work effectively together . 



for exanppl^f concepts skills that people learn as they conduct 
« thb f lest coDinunlty-wlde needs assessment can be used again to' 

'Videos local educational needs in. the future. Similarly , pro- 
cedures^ learned and used by a^* school boeurd to establish a (frepre- 
sentative school-community group can be repeated to get n^w groups 
started f or to monitor the representativeness of existing . school- 
boimaunlty group's • ' * 

People want to have good school programs for their community « Citizens 
want to have a way to help shape 'i^chool programs and policiea* The School-. 
Community Process is r and has been# an effective way to bring citizens and 
educators together to accomplish both. ^ 
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Building the Case for a support 
NetwOrl< 1 

At an annual convention of a nationally Ja^wn association of edx^atois 
a manager in the Rural Education Program learne^i that the seven other people, 
who all worked together in a large southern city, were attending the conven- 
tion for the very first time. It seems that they bad heard, almcat by 
accident, of the association, and Jt)ecause the association's name sounded 
vary much to them like what they did, they had ms^ plains to attend. The t 
manager became curious about, this, as tpe association was quite well known \ 
among educators in general, and he wanted to know why thdse apparently bright 
end vibrant practitioners had never heard of it before. Thhir story was 
fascinating, ^ . ' ^4 

These seven people,, most oi whom were new to education, had designed 
and were conducting one of the most, exciting school-coaminity change 'programs 
he had heard of. Their city was ^laboring under a court-ordered bi ing and 
redistricting program. They had been hired by the city school district to 

'^organize and facilitate more than 45 neighborhood associations and other 
community groups. Their goal was to insure that all opinion groups in the 
city would have a voice in hour. f he co^t order would be implemented. They * 
had been at their task for two y^ars and had eit^rienced many setbacks; but 
the J had also' gained an amaziAm amount of expertise. The manager was even 
further surprised to learn th^ they had accomplished all this almost in 

' isolation. ' ]f 

For example, a specialist from the state department of education from 
the same state the seven lived in was ^iso at the convention. Although the 
specialist's job in the department was tci assist and support educators in 
local districts who had jobs very mch like the seven ^ople, the two 
y^p^rties had never met. Further, the lobal group had never seen Jb copy of 
the training manual for educatior. ■'.i change agents which their state department 
had produced. And even though the state department sponsored training sessions 
on facilitating cotmunity groups, the seven had never participated in these 
sessions and didn't even know that such a program existed. 



A Matter of Perspective 



If we, as educators in America, have .a fatal flaw, it may be that we 
often fail to take a global perspective toward educational issues and concerns. 
Too often/ we tend to focus our attention on a particular segment of the 
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educatiohal enterprise, and thereby fail 'to see the interrelatedness and 
Interdependence of the other segments. Seldon io we view education as a 
/'macro- system of knowledge production and ut.' lon/'P- axid equally seldom 
do we understand that we would be able to f i . . ore effectively ^nd 

build a better society if we worked togethc . a systematic way. 

Thi anecdote at the beginning of this paper dramatizes a situation 
' which can often result from our failure to view, the system as a whole. 
Experienced educators need orly to recall the frustrations associated with 
Title III of the Elementafry Secondary Education Act (ESEA) to verify and 
validate this notion. The promise of Title Illr to prodifce marked improve- 
ment in the macro-system of education , was never reAlized After several 
exhaustive studies and post-mortemsr one recurring reasoa citedgfor the 
failure is that^Title III dealt with pieces and did not develop the necessary 
Ankages an^" netvpprks of support to tie the pieces together. In other words , 
the pieces did not nurture one another aind the macro-- system did not benefit 
*from the innovations themselves or from their cross^fertilizations and 
permutatioris. The federal government funded the states? the states funded 
# local projects; amd the local objects planned, developed and tested their 
new ideas — and that, essentially , was that! As k result projects often 
thrived at the local level but had li/cTtle effect on procedures and practices 
at the macro levels ' , 

This paper addresses the notion 
of linking and supporting networks 
and builds a case for applying such 
networks to projects aimed at 
V strengthening the capacity of citi\; 
zens and edty:ators to pleui and carry 
out loc^^l school chamges. In pa^rric- 
ular, the agencies and^the functions 
they perform that are germane and 
vital to the oper^ion of the School- 
Community Process, are discus i^ed. ^The 
key elements in the discussion will 
center around two questions: ^ 
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Which agencies are 
in linking/supporting 
networks? 



includ^ed 



• What linkage and support 
should they provide? 
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Which Agencies? 

During the eight years of developing and field-testing th^ School- 
Community Process, the Rural Educatipn Program staff h. s discovered th^t 
linking/supporting agencies qan considerably enhance the qual'ity of local 
school improvement efforts. For purposes of this discussion it may be useful 
to categorize such agencies int^ two major types: regional agencies2 and 
statewide agencies. 
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REdlONAL AGENCIES ... 

Thu regional agencies which, can provide linkage and support services to 
the Sohodl-Coonuni^^obess can also be categorized into, two najor groups t 
educational agencies and educationally related agencies. 

JReglohal educational ikgencies are known by various names In different • 
-states or parts of the country. Examples of such agencies include: Inter- 
mediate Education Districts (lEDs) , Education Service Distri'cts {tSDe) , 
Boards of Cooperative Edudationar Services (BOCES) , Educational Cooperative 
Service Units (ECSUa) , and' Educational Service Regions.^.* Whatever they'may 
be called, /e^ional education agencies generally encompass a bVoad geograpljiic 
region emd mandated by law or compact to serve specific and/or general 
needs of local school distr^-ctjs within their boundiuries. The relationships 
regional education agencies have with state departments of education also 
vary ^ong a continuum f rorii being virtually autonomous units* with no legal 
ties to statewide agency, to those which are. directly and legally tied to 
a state agency and have Ij-ttle autonomy. 

- Although lEDs and ESDs *iave been the types of regionasL education agencies 
that have ♦xjst frequently participated in the School-Community Process, others 
such as coxnmunity colleges , may take an active paA- in providing linkage and 
support. . ' ■ 

/ * • 
The- regional •^educ^onally j^elated" agencies which have potential to 
provide 8\^>port to local schopl-cc«m»>nity change efforts eure also known by 
a numbeS: of names. A few which we have worked with over the years are 
coninunity action agencies, VISTA programs, tegional rtural development commis- 
sions, and other regional or counjty gove^rnmental^ or service groups/ 



STATEWIdE' AGENCIES 

Statewide agencies with considerable potential to provide effective 
linking ^nd supporting services to. local school improvtim^t efforts usually 
fall Int^b three groups: state departments or state^boards of education; 
universities (those which^ aj?e not limited to a given gisographical., region) ; 
and statewide associations (those laurge enough to.eijiploy a professional 
staff, such as a state association of school boards) . Again, asfencies that ' 
fall Tbito the first group have been the type of state-wide agency that 
have mS^ often been directly involved in the/ School-Community Process. 

However, the other types of statewide agencies axe all candidates for 
effective statewide linking/supporting agencies for local school-community 
change efforts. f 



What Should They do? 



Based oh the experiences of people implementing . the School -Community 
Process f there are five types of linking and suppoifting seryices which can^ 
be provided to locai school-coirenunity change efforts, -It is the experience 
of Rural Education Program staff l^at all five functions ara necessary to 
provide an effective support network,^ Briefly, tha^^£i:&f6 functions and th^ 
type of agency for which they are most appropriate axe, depicted in the 
following table • - * ^. 



Lixiking/Supporting Functions 


Type of Agency 


\ 


> Regional 


State 


Both 


> * 

1. Provide an operational base for 
process facilitators 


\ X 






2. Provide process facilitator 
training and skill building 


V 

• 


X 




3, Improve two-way communications 
and respurce linking 








4, Promote facilitative policy and 
legislation 




X 




5« Engage in orgamizational 
^ introspection , . ' • 


* * 




X 


/ 









AN OPERATIONAL BASE FOR PROCESS FACILITATORS 



One linking/supporting function 
which is most appropriate in regional 
agencies is that df presiding a base 
of operations for process facilitators 
who cure working in^ local district^ ( . 
and communities in the "region* By 
administratively attaching facilitators 
to a regional support agency/ project 
planners can assist the facilitators 
'in maintaining an objective and neutral 
stamce in their work wjLth local schools 
cind communities. Other assistance 
which the regional agency can provide 
to the facilitator team is officfe ^ace 
secretarial assist^ce, assistance in' 



work 'planning, professional developaent, 
team building, and general < supervision 
and coordination. 



FACILITATOR TRAININQ AND SKia BUILDINQ 

During development of the School-Conmunity Process, process 
: facilitator training has occasionally been provided by regional agencies. 
However, we believe that this function can more successfully be. carried out 
by statewide- Pupp6rt agehcies., Training fpr process facilitators in the 
Schocl-Coinnunity ProcesEf 'qonsists of both formal training sessions and on' 
the^job, guided field experiences. The training is not "one shot" in natures 
It occure across a nine to twelve monfh period and at more or less regular 
intervals of two to three day training sessions about once a month. 
Because of their greater resource base, larger staff, and general? y more 
versatile and experienced personnel, such a comprehensive and almost continu- 
ous training responsibility can be accommodated more effectively by a state- 
wide s\i£>port agency them by a regional agency. ' 

^ J 

TWO-WAY COMMUNICATIONS AND RESOURCE LINKING ^ 

When an effective liqjbcing/s'upiport 

ing system is operating , the flow of 

communications amd resources from the 
* local schools and communities up 

through the support network, as well 

as from the supporting agencies down 

to the local districts, should be 

vastly improved. As a result of 
, improved communications and resource 

flow, "wheel^ spinning'' and "re- 
..inventing the wheel" problems should 

be reduced and mutujBii adaptation3 (a 

key element in implementing schools- 
community improvements*) should become 

standard practict . Both types of 

support agencies (regional and state- 
wide) should engage in this function, 

and if they do, experience indicates 

their efforts will be well rewarded* 




PROMOTE FACIHTATIVE POLICY AND LEGISLATION 

Statewide agencies are probably better equipped and more experienced in 
providing this in^rt ant function in the support network* Often local 
ef^rts in school-community change are hampered by inadequate policies euid 
unfavorable legisttition* As loqal districts become ^tter able to articulate 
their needs amd concerns up through the networ]^, statewide support agencies 
should promote the formulation of policies conducive to locrfil change efforts 
and Ipbby for legislation which provides* incentives jbo and removes obstacles 
fron the path of local efforts to effect posit|ve school-community interaction 
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ORGANIZATION AL INTROSPECTION 

Any agency can improve its responsiyeness and the quality of service to 
its constituency. The supporting 'function of engaging in organizational • 
introspeQiion is appropriate for both regional and statewide support agencies. 
Agencies who wish. to facilitate and support local change efforts may address 
^ questions such as: - 

» What services 40 we now provide? How do they relate to local 
needSrf issues, and concerns? . . 

• Is the way in which we provide services in need of adjustment? 

• Are there things we aren't doing now which we should be doing? 

• Can we begin. new services by reallocating existing resoiirces, 
Of do we need to increase our resource base? 

• .Is there u difference between beinc, responsive and pro-active? 

Should we strive to be one or the other, or try *-o maintain a 
bal€Uice between the two service modes? 

% The process of arriving at answers to questions similar to those liste^. 'b<^e 
will, in all likelihood, prove, most valuable to the support agency itsdf . 
But tihe process also generates many benefits in terms of increased quality 
and quantity of service to local schools and communities who are engaged in 
the School-Community Process. 



Summary 

Piecemeal views of educational change are unproductive. {The global 
perspective of the educational enterprise requires that local efforts, to 
improve school-community interaction, be facilitated by a supporting/linking- 
network of agencies at both regional and statewide levels. There are five 
major categories of supporting/linking functions which should be provided 
by agencies in the support network: an operational basei for process 
facilitators;- process facilitator training and skill building; two-way ' 
communications and resource linking; policy formulation and facilitative • 
legislation; and organizational introspection. 




FCX3TN0TES 



Ibnf^ld G. Havelock, Planning for Innovation: Through Dissemination 
and Utilization of Knowledge * Institute for. Social Research. 
(Ann Arbpr, Michigani The University of Michigan, 1971) p. 3-35. 

A regional agency refers to an agency located in a designated area 
within a state. ' o 

See the paper entitled |'Pactox;8 of Successful Implementation" for a 
more complete, ^discussion of mutual adaptation. 
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